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The clouds like galleons overhead — the grass like velvet underfoot. The 
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THE WRECKED POLICE HEADQUARTERS IN KINGSWAY, HAIFA : 
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THE SCENE SHOWING THE EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR DAMAGE TO THE GROUND FLOOR OF THE BUILDING, 
CAUSED BY THE EXPLOSION ON SEPTEMBER 29 OF A TAR-BARREL BOMB WHICH KILLED TEN AND INJURED FIFTY-ONE PEOPLE. 
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ISSUED BY THE IRGUN TERRORISTS: A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE TAR-BARREL 


BOMB, FITTED WITH MOTOR TYRES AND MOUNTED ON A LORRY. 


N atrocious attack on the 
police H.Q. in Kingsway, 
Haifa, took place on Sept. 29, 
the first day of the Jewish 
religious Feast of Tabernacles, 
as a reprisal for treatment of 
the President Warfield immi- 
grants. Two tar barrels welded 
together were filled with ex- 
plosive, fitted with motor tyres 
and mounted on a lorry. This 
vehicle was provided with two 
steel ramps, their lower edges 
higher than the top of the 
barbed-wire security fence. It 
halted outside the fence and 
the barrel rolled down the ramps 
over the first obstacle, bounced 
over a second fence into the 
enclosure and exploded. It 
caused a deep crater, wrecked 
the ground floor of the building, 
and damaged ail seven floors, 
even blowing railings off the 
roof. The dead include British 
and Arab police and a civilian, 
and the injured, British police 
and Jewish and Arab civilians. 
Irgun issued a photograph of 
the apparatus. 
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HOW THE TAR-BARREL BOMB WAS LAUNCHED: THE TWIN STEEL RAMPS DOWN 
WHICH IT ROLLED FROM THE LORRY, OVER THE BARBED-WIRE FENCF. 
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HERE is a world of difference between an active 
citizen and a passive citizen. In all our large 

talk about democracy, equality and the common 
man, we have tended to forget the fact But the 
truth is that unless a sufficient number of us remember 
it and act on that remembrance, democracy has little 
chance of surviving, and both equality and con- 
sideration for the common man are doomed. A 
nation of passive citizens is a nation in which public 
opinion is impotent, and power 
and pressure-groups all-powerful. 
Germany in the years between 
the wars was such a nation, and 
the Nazis rose to power and 
retained it by virtue of that fatal 
passivity. There are signs—at 
present no more than signs—that 
we are in danger of becoming such 
a nation ourselves ; much of our 
present legislation and more of 
our present bureaucratic practice 
are inclining us in that direction. 
If we continue in it, we may 
call ourselves a democracy for 
a few years or decades longer, 
but we shali become a Cesarian, 
a servile, or a totalitarian State : 
it matters little which. The 
closed shop will then be followed 
by the closed mind, and the 
closed mind by the closed prison 


doors. Sic transit-gloria mundi. 
What is an active citizen ? 
A man, I should reply, who 


consciously endeavours to benefit 
not only himself, but his fellow 
citizens, in what he does. A 
good craftsman, for instance, 
is always a good citizen: a 
man who in the doing of his 
work is actively concerned to 
ensure that the product of his 
labour is as service-worthy as 
he knows how to make it. So 
is a good husbandman. The 
farmer or land-worker who 
never leaves his field or byre 
till the demand of his soil 
and beasts has been met is 
a citizen whose service to his 
fellow-mén is determined not 
by what he receives from them 
in pay or profits, but by what 
he is capable of contributing 
to their welfare. A man, on 
the other hand, who shirks or 
skimps his work—who thinks 
in terms of getting more in 
reward for his grudging services 
than those services are really 
worth to his fellow-men — is, 
so far as concerns his day’s 
and life's work, a bad and 
passive citizen: a ‘“‘drone”’ or 
a “spiv”’ in the bone, though 
he may have been a loyal member 
of his Trade Union all his life. 
By every hour of shoddy and dis- 
honest work which he exchanges 
in unthinking trickery for the 
food, housing, clothing and amuse- 
ments which other and better 
citizens make for him, he is digging, without realising 
it,‘the grave of his own liberties and those of his children. 
As a result of bad homes, bad education and bad leader- 
ship—both past and present—there are a great many 
Englishmen unconsciously digging such graves to-day. 

The same truth applies to public work. A man 
enjoys the benefits of the institutions of his country. 
He gets—if it is a good country—the advantage of 
just laws, of order and peaceful living, of social ser- 
vices. What right has he merely to receive these 
blessings without contributing anything in his turn 
to their creation and maintenance ? Good laws and 
salutary political institutions are not made by wishing 
they existed, or merely by casting a vote in an 
occasional election organised—or rigged—by others. 
They are brought into existence by effort, thought, 


Economic Affairs. 


YOUNGEST CABINET MINISTER: MR. 
THIRTY-ONE HAS BEEN APPOINTED PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE. 
The ministerial changes announced on September 29 include the appointment of Mr. James Harold Wilson, formerly Secretary 


for Overseas Trade, as President of the Board of Trade in succession to Sir Stafford Cripps, who now 
Mr. Wilson, who at the age of thirty-one is the youngest Cabinet Minister, was born at Huddersfield. 


Labour Member for Ormskirk in 1945, and 


an Anglo-Soviet trade agreement. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


study, toil, sacrifice, and by the exercise of the highest 
and most consistent human virtues. They are paid 
for in men’s lives: by sweat, blood, toil and tears. 
The evolution of good government and social and 
political liberty in this country has been as arduous 
and bloody a process as the storming of Hitler’s 
Western Wall, and a far longer one. The price of 
their continuance, as has been said, is constant 
vigilance. The corruption inherent in human nature, 





JAMES HAROLD WILSON, 0O.B.E., 


He was first educated at council schools and later won a grammar school scholarship to Jesus College, Oxford. 
had a brilliant academic career, and at the age of twenty-two was a Fellow of University College. 
served first as a member of the War Cabinet Secretariat, and after holding appointments at the Ministries of Supply and 
Labour was, in 1943, appointed director of economics and statistics at the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 
became Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Works. 
he became Secretary for Overseas Trade, and soon afterwards led the mission which went to Moscow to try and negotiate 
He was recently appointed chairman of the committee set up to be the guiding body 


for the new export drive. 


the folly, weakness and evil of men and women in 
all ages and countries is for ever imperceptibly 
threatening arrd sapping the achievements of the 
past. - Social man must go forward or he inevitably 
goes back. 

A good citizen, therefore, should, if his work 
allows, take an active part in public and™civic life. 
It does not matter in the least whether such work 
is conceived on the broadest national or the narrowest 
local scale ; so long as the service is conscientious and 
selfless, it is equally valuable either way. By doing 
such a work in his spare time a man not only contri- 
butes his own powers of thought, action, judgment, 
goodwill, patience, tolerance and general helpfulness 
to the evolving institutions of his country ; he enlarges 
his own understanding of the political, social and 


WHO AT THE AGE OF 


M.P., 


economic problems of the community. By his work 
on the district council, in the boys’ club, in the parish 
guild, on the St. John Ambulance Brigade detach- 
ment, in the Lodge of his Union, or in the local com- 
munity centre, he renders himself better able, not 
only to voice opinions on civic matters, but to form 
them. In the give and take of public life even, if it 
only be on the committee of the local bowls or slate 
club, he learns the nature and difficulties of human 
society and governance and 
becomes in the true sense of 
the word an active democrat. 
For a democrat, remember, is 
not merely a man who believes in 
democracy—anyone can do that 
—but one who understands how 
to make it work. The greatness 
of England and her historical 
contribution to human _ well- 
being has largely lain in the 
fact that so many of her sons, 
in all periods of her develop- 
ment, have in the course of 
their lives acquired this ability 
for making democracy work. 
Until very recently the pro- 
portion of citizens taking an 
active part in public life has 
probably been higher in 
England—-and Scotland and 
Wales—than in any country in 
-the world. To-day, I suspect 
that it may be higher in the 
United States and in the sister 
nations of the British Empire. 
In the United Kingdom, more 
and more, we are coming to rely 
on permanent officials and pro- 
fessional politicians to do our civic 
work for us. We are tending to 
become a nation of passive instead 
of a nation of active citizens. 
Yet this gloomy observation, 
even if it is true, needs a good 
deal of qualifying. It is not so 
much the temper of the British 
people to-day that renders them 
passive in civic duty as the rigid 
and delegatory bureaucratic 
institutions which in their over- 
crowded state they have allowed 
to be imposed on their ancient 
democracy. Give an Englishman 
a chance and he is still as ready 
as his forbears to shoulder the 
burden of his own self- 
government. Onc saw this during 
the war in the magnificent work 
of the A.R.P. Services, whose 
contribution to true civic 
education was probably as great 
as their contribution to victory. 
Sometimes, during the war 
years, it fell to my lot to lecture 
to Air-raid Centres on civic 
subjects, and on each occasion 
was deeply struck by the 
strong sense of responsibility, 
tolerance and good sense shown 
by air-raid wardens and others 
in discussing the political and 
economic problems of the day. 
It was a*very different atmosphere from that which one 
used to encounter at pre-war election meetings, when 
emotional slogans and unreasoning intolerance and irre- 
sponsibility too often vitiated the sober political sense 
of our self-governing race. A more recent example 
of the deep-rooted British civic sense has been the 
splendid initiative and communal effort of the Scottish 
capital. The Lord Provost and citizens of Edinburgh 
have done a magnificent job in rekindling communal 
pride..in their country’s achievement. They have 
created a new institution. The Edinburgh Festival, 
carried through to a glorious conclusion in the face 
of difficulties and frustration, has been the brightest 
light lit in the dark world of 1947. It has been a 
triumph of active citizenship—an example and an 
inspiration to every one of us to do his duty. 
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THE ECONOMIC DICTATOR OF THE COUNTRY: SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS WHO, AS MINISTER FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, BECOMES 
THE LONG-TERM PLANNER FOR—EVENTUAL—PROSPERITY IN BRITAIN. 


Sir Stafford Cripps is popularly regarded as the Apostle of Austerity. On September 29 planning, of which the Prime Minister is to be chairman. Sir Stafford Cripps has been 
a statement from 10, Downing Street announced that he had been appointed Minister for President of the Board of Trade since 1945. In the Coalition Government he was Minister 
Economic Affairs, a post which gives him almost unrestricted powers over every aspect of Aircraft Production, Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of Commons, and from 
of the national life. As Minister without Portfolio he will give his undivided attention to 1940-42 British Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. His recent Export Plan was the most com- 
the country's ‘serious economic problems both at home and abroad and will co-ordinate prehensive statement on the crisis which has yet come from the Government. He is suc- 
the policy and the activities of the production and economic departments of the Govern- ceeded at the Board of Trade by Mr. James Harold Wilson, formerly Secretary for Overseas 
ment. He will be a principal member of the new Ministerial Committee on economic Trade, whose photograph is published on our Note-Book page. 
: Portrait study by Karsh of Ottawa. 
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THE WIRELESS WORLD’S SHOP-WINDOW IN THE FIRST POST-WAR RADIOLYMPIA. 
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HOW RADIO HELPS THE POLICE: THE METROPOLITAN Fe PS SEE: sa mm \ HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY AT THE PRE-VIEW OF 
POLICE STAND AT RADIOLYMPIA, SHOWING THE PLOTIING | : oe 5 \ RADIOLYMPIA. SHE IS SEEN HERE EXAMINING A TELE- 
SYSTEM WHEREBY TRACK IS KEPT OF ALL RADIO CAKS, : ; VISION EXHIBIT AT THE HIS MASTER’S VOICE STAND. 
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SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR SAVING SPACE IN SMALL FLATS: \ A MAGNIFICENT SPECIAL MODEL EXHIBITED ON THE H.M.V. y' CLAIMED AS THE SMALLEST RECEIVING SET EXHIBITED : 

A WALL MODEL RECEIVING SET BY KOLSTER-BRANDES | STAND AT RADIOLYMPIA: A COMBINED RADIO AND \ A FOUR-VALVE BATTERY PORTABLE BY MARCONIPHONE, 

FOUR-VALVE SUPERHET). \ TELEVISION RECEIVER WITH AN OUTSIZE VIEWING SCREEN. LITTLE LARGER THAN THB AVERAGE FOLDING CAMERA. 
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FXTREMES OF THE ALBA RANGE AT RADIOLYMPIA: A COMBINED TELEVISION 


DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE IN THE WORLD OF RADIO: LISTEN? TO A TI 
AND RADIOGRAM CONTRASTED WITH A TINY PLASTIC ‘‘ PERSONAL SET. 


WHILE TUNING BY REMOTE CONTROL A GIANT 43-VALVE H.M.V. AUTORADIOGRAM, \ SET 
Yonms WS emnnn enrol 


The first post-war British National Radio Exhibition, better known as ‘‘ Radiolympia,” | the Industry’s own exhibits, Government Departments, among which may be mentioned 
opened in the Grand and National Halls at Olympia on October | and was to close to-day the Ministry of Supply, the Ministry of Civil Aviation, and the Post Office, and also Scotland 
(October 11). This exhibition, which was one of the most popular and colourful of pre-war Yard, all show some of the applications of radio to the direct service of the State. Two very 
exhibitions, retains its popular attractions, but Has enlarged its scope to include all branches popular features are the B.B.C. Studio, from which Sound and Television programmes were 
of the industry. The experiences of the war have stimulated radio research, and many of broadcast during the course of the exhibition, and Television Avenue, in which the public 
the exhibits show the newest discoveries in their peacetime applications. In addition to could see the latest viewing sets in action, exhibited by their manufacturers. 
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BUSINESS EFFICIENCY DISPLAYED: 
MECHANICAL WONDERS EXHIBITED AT OLYMPIA 


A DEVICE WHICH AUTOMATICALLY ANALYSES AND SORTS CHEQUES AND GIVES 
A COMPLETE CASH TOTAL: THE INTERNATIONAL BANK PROOF MACHINE AT OLYMPIA. 


ONE OF THE MANY MECHANICAL DEVICES WHICH PROMOTE BUSINESS EFFICIENCY: 
THE ‘‘ RAPID’ LETTER-OPENING MACHINE BEING DEMONSTRATED AT OLYMPIA. 


Parallel with the Radiolympia Exhibition (illustrated on the facing page), the first 
Business Efficiency Exhibition to be staged since 1933 has been held in the Empire 
Hall at Olympia from October 1! to 11. It is a matter of interest that it has 
followed so closely on the Prime Minister’s appeal of a few weeks ago for the 
country to effect ‘still greater efficiency in management and production.’’ The 
apparatus on view represented more than half-a-million pounds in value and included 
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THE AUTO-TYPIST: A MACHINE WHICH TYPES LETTERS FROM RECORD’ ROLLS 
AT A SPEED OF FROM 80 TO 160 LETTERS A DAY. 


A LABOUR-SAVING DEVICE WHICH IT IS CLAIMED CANNOT MAKE A MISTAKE: COIN-COUNTING 
AND SORTING BY MACHINERY AT THE EXHIBITION. 


a number of fascinating mechanical devices, such as automatic book-keeping machines, 
continuous stationery, envelope-openers and folders, high-speed addressing machines, 
electrically-operated mechanical ledgers and coin-counting and sorting machines. The 
efficiency of these labour-saving machines was almost terrifying to the ordinary man 
viewing the exhibition who, however, could console himself with the thought that 
a “power cut’ would make many of them less useful than himself! 
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“ARTISTS ON ART”: An Anthology Compiled and Edited by ROBERT GOLDWATER and MARCO TREVES.* 


HIS is a book to which I can think of no parallel. 
It is an anthology of remarks made by artists 
about art, drawn from treatises, memoirs, letters and 
reports of conversations. All sorts of fish come to 
the authors’ net. They open with Cennini, who 
flourished in 1372, proceed to Ghiberti, Piero della 
Francesca, Leonardo and other men of their time ; 
bring us then to Michelangelo, Raphael, Direr and 
their contemporaries ; then go on to the great men of 
the sixteenth century ; then to Guido Reni, Bernini, 
Rubens and Poussin ; and then, as more voluble and 
epistolary ages are reached, conduct us from Watteau 
and Hogarth to the French Realists and Impressionists, 
to the Pre-Raphaelites, and so on to Chagall, Picasso, 
Epstein and some living Mexicans. 

It is a full, varied and fascinating collection. The 
editors need not have worried about the gaps, but they 
do. “ Like all source material, this particular sort of 
document has been preserved with little care and less 
uniformity of distribution. Gainsborough’s letters, 
for example, were in large part destroyed because a 
later time judged his language, which was the usual 
language of the eighteenth century, to be beyond the 
limits of good taste, and we have no record of how 
much esthetic discussion was destroyed with them. 
Corot’s biographer, excellent and detailed as his work 
was, saw fit to reproduce only a few extracts from the 
painter’s Carnets; perhaps these selections included 
all that was of interest, perhaps, however, what seemed 
banal and obvious to Moreau-Nélaton, who knew 
Corot, would seem important to us to-day. These are 
typical instances we happen to know of, but there are 
scores of which we have no evidence. If a Rembrandt 
or a Greco had written a theoretical treatise, it would 
perhaps be men- 
tioned some- 
where; but did 
they discuss art 
in letters which 
have been lost ? 
Such are the his- 
torical accidents 
of our task, and 
they have resulted 
in large gaps and 
important omis- 
sions which there 
is no way of filling. 
(The most obvious 
is the total 
absence of any 
writing from the 
Dutch school of 
the seventeenth 
century.)” 

I don’t think 
that last “ total 
absence” is sur- 
prising. Rem- 
brandt, perhaps, 
might have 
theorised (main- 
taining, as we 
all, painters or not, tend to do, that his method 
of doing things was the only right one, and his 
attitude to life the only sensible one), and Vermeer, 
with his special elegance, might have thought of 
things to say. But most of their contemporaries were 
solid Dutchmen doing, superbly well, the sort of 
solid work that their solid patrons wanted : a Dutch 
painter may be as consummate a craftsman as an 
Italian painter, but he is not an Italian. ‘‘ Caravaggio’s 
realism,’’ say the editors of an Italian, “ probably 
scorned didactic theory as it was reproached for its 
lack of disegno’’ the same might be said of the 
Dutch. 

“ Our concern,”’ continues the introduction, “‘ is 
not with the artist as a writer, but with the painter 
and the sculptor as he deals with his own profession, 
discussing the problems and the aspirations he knows 
because he is a creative member of it : ‘I am anxious 
that the world should be inclined to look to painters 
for information about painting,’ said Constable. It is 
in this spirit, and with this alone as a guide, that the 
material here has been assembled.’’ An attempt is 
then made to find trends and make classifications. 
It couldn't succeed much. Painters tend to be 
influenced by the tendencies of their ages just as 





DRAWING. 





*“ Artists on Art”: From the XIVth to the XXth Century. 
Compiled and Edited by Robert Goldwater and Marco Treves. 
100 Illustrations. (Kegan Paul; 21s.) 


JOHN CONSTABLE: A SELF-PORTRAIT, FROM A 


Besides the letters he wrote to the Rev. J. Fisher 
and C. R. Leslie, Constable’s views on art appear 
also in the six lectures he delivered at various times. 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


other people are; individual painters may react 
against their ages; generalisations are difficult. It 














ANTOINE WATTEAU : FROM A SELF-PORTRAIT IN CHALK. 


Watteau was a friend of the wealthy M. de Jullienne, and in a letter 
to him recorded his admiration for Rubens. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: A SELF-PORTRAIT, FROM 
A DRAWING. 
Some of Gainsborough’s letters survive, but many were 
destroyed, because a later and primmer age judged his 
language to be beyond the limits of good taste. 





BENVENUTO CELLINI: FROM AN ETCHING BY LE RAT. 
“In addition to his famous ‘ Autobiography,’ Cellini also wrote two 
treatises on art, published at the end of his life in 1568, rhymes 
and letters.” 
Illustrations reproduced ag the book “ Artists on Art” ; by Courtesy 
of the Publisher, Kegan Paul. 








PETER PAUL RUBENS: FROM A SELF-PORTRAIT did 


would be as rash to say that every great painter could 
have excelled at any other art (as has sometimes been 
maintained) as to say the opposite : Rossetti couldn’t 
tell one tune from another, but I have known an 
eminent painter who could have been an equally 
eminent pianist. Some painters, like Constable, Gains- 
borough and Michelangelo, have been admirable 
writers ; some have felt ill at ease with a pen. This 
book is an anthology ; not a basis for theories. 

It can be opened anywhere ; some facet of eternal 
truth will be shown, though sometimes in a distorted 
way. The company is very diverse, but to me these 


artists all seem contemporary, except some of our. 


contemporaries. Let Cennini say: ‘“‘ You who love 
this accomplishment because of a refined disposition, 
which is the chief reason for your engaging in our art, 
begin by adorning yourselves with these vestments : 
love, fear of God, obedience and perseverance,” or 
“Ultramarine is a noble, beautiful colour, perfect 
beyond any other ; one could not say anything about 
it, or do anything with it, that its quality would not 
still surpass,’’ and he is saying things which a modern 
man might say. Marc Chagall’s announcement : 
‘‘In painting, the images of a woman or of a cow 
have different values of plasticity—but not different 
poetic values. As far as literature goes, I feel myself 
more ‘ abstract’ than Mondrian or Kandinsky in my 
use of pictorial elements. ‘ Abstract’ not in the sense 
that my painting does not recall reality. Such abstract 
painting, in my opinion, is more ornamental and 
decorative, and always more restricted in range. 
What I mean by ‘ abstract’ is something which comes 
to life spontaneously through a gamut of contrasts, 
plastic at the same time as psychic, and pervades 
both the picture 
and the eye of 
the spectator with 
conceptions of 
new andi un- 
familiarelements”’ 
would, I feel sure, 
have bewildered 
Cennini as much 
as it bores me. 
The same applies 
to the late Paul 
Klee’s remarks: 
“I want to be as 
though new-born, 
knowing nothing, 
absolutely 
nothing, about 
Europe” and: 
‘*Formerly it 
frequently hap- 
pened to me that 
when questioned 
regarding a pic- 
ture I simply 


IN CHALK. not know 


“ Almost the entire bulk of Rubens’ tremendous. what it repre- 
correspondence deals with business matters.” He 
also wrote a Latin essay on the use of the antique. 


sented. I had not 
seen the subject, 
so to say. Now I have also included the content so 
that I know most of the time what is represented. 
But this only supports my experience that what 
matters in the ultimate end is the abstract meaning 
or harmonisation.” 

It is with relief that one turns from this stuff 
(which, like Klee’s pictures, might have come out of 
an asylum) to any of the earlier entries, whether 
spiritual, technical or humanly commonsensical. 
Hogarth was no Leonardo, but at least he was a man 
and knew what he was doing. It is refreshing to hear 
him saying so. He began with small conversation- 
pieces, but found that he couldn’t keep a family on 
them “‘ as I could not bring myself to act like some of 
my brethren, and make it a sort of manufactory, to be 
carried on by the help of background and drapery 
painters,’’ so ‘‘I therefore turned my thoughts to 
a still more moral mode, viz., painting and engraving 
modern moral subjects, a field not broken up in any 
country and any age.... I therefore wished to 
compose pictures on canvas similar to representations 
on the stage ; and farther hope, that they will be tried 
by the same test, and criticised by the same criterion.” 

Nothing could be more “ representational’ than 
that, and there is no doubt that he never forgot to 
include a ‘‘ content ” in his pictures. But his mode is 
likely to wear better than Klee’s or even Chagall’s : 
nothing grows stale more quickly than mere fashion. 
Where are the Dadaists of yester-year ? 
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NATURAL HISTORY AND SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT: TOPICAL NEWS PICTURES. 


CLAIMED AS A WORLD RECORD: A 998-LB. BLUE POINTER SHARK, WITH ITS CAPTOR, 
MR. ‘‘ LEFTY’ G. J. SCHMIDT (LEFT) AT DURBAN SOUTH PIER, SOUTH AFRICA. 


Measuring 11 ft. 9 in. in length and 6 ft. 9 in. in girth below the fins, this monster shark was landed off 

the South Pier, Durban, S. Africa, by the well-known angler, Mr. *‘ Lefty’”’ G. J. Schmidt. It is a South 

African récord for a blue pointer shark, and application has been made to the International Sea Fisheries 

Association of America for its recognition as a world record. Surprisingly, the great shark was landed after 
a Struggle of only twenty minutes. It took fourteen men to hau! it on to the pier and to the szales. 











SALVAGE BY SUCTION: CANNED FISH BEING SUCKED 
FROM A WRECKED VESSEL ON THE SEA-BED NEAR SEATTLE. 
In August a fishing vessel with a valuable cargo of canned fish sank 
after collision near Seattle. A salvage company has tackled the problem 
by sinking large hoses right into the hull and sucking up the cargo into 


2 waiting barge. The process is described as not new but a considerable \ ‘‘ WET PICK” FOR MINERS: 


extension of a known technique. 





AFTER THE COMPLETION OF A NOVEL VOYAGE OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL DISCOVERY : NORWEGIAN 
SCIENTISTS WITH THEIR BALSA RAFT KON-TIKI, AFTER THEIR RETURN TO SAN FRANCISCO, 


In our issue of March 10 we recorded the start of a curious voyage of discovery. A Norwegian ethnologist, 

Mr. Thor Heyerdahl (extreme left of group), decided to test a theory of migration by seeing if a balsa raft, 

starting in Peru, would arrive, by wind and current, at the Polynesian islands. He and his party drifted for 

101 days, travelling 4300 miles, before reaching a coral reef near Raroia Island, in the Tuamotu group. 
The party is here shown, with raft, on their recent arrival at San Francisco. 


/ 





EVOKING THE MONSTERS OF PREHISTORY: A NILE MONITOR, A SEMI-AQUATIC LIZARD OF 
AFRICA, PHOTOGRAPHED RECENTLY AT REGENT’S PARK. IT IS POPULARLY BELIEVED TO 
GIVE WARNING OF THE APPROACH OF CROCODILES. 


Mg ta r 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


HYDRAULIC DRILL TO LESSEN THE DANGERS OF SILICOSIS. 


This new device, which sprays water 

at the point of impact while the drill 

is actually being used, will, it is hoped, 

be a boon to miners by lessening the 
dust at the working face. 





SIMILAR TO THE TRANSMITTER USED BY FIELD MARSHAL 
MONTGOMERY: A NO. I10 SET SHOWN AT RADIOLYMPIA,. 


This “‘ No. 10”’ wireless set, recently shown to the public at Radiolympia 

on the Ministry of Supply stand, is similar to that used at Montgomery’s 

H.Q. in the Normandy campaign. With this equipment eight telephone 

messages can be passed simultaneously over the one wireless path. On 
the same stand the celebrated V. T. Fuze was also exhibited. 





BELIEVED TO BE A VAST DOLLAR-EARNER: THE NEW AUSTIN A.40, DEVON SALOON, RECENTLY 


SHOWN IN CANADA AND THE U.S., AND NOW RELEASED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Mr. L. P. Lord, the chairman and managing director of the Austin Motor Company, on his recent return from 

America announced that American orders for Austin cars were now in the neighbourhood of twenty-five to thirty 

million dollars. Foremost in this export drive would be the new A.40, illustrated above, with four-cylinder oyer- 

head-valve engine, developing 40 b.h.p. at 4200 r.p.m. The Devoa model has four doors, the Dorset two. 
Interior heating, demisting equipment and radio can all be fitted. 
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HOW THE AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT -PANEL AND 


During the last thirty-eight years aeroplanes have developed from crazy 
box-kite structures to streamlined air-liners capable of carrying freight and 
passengers over thousands of miles of ocean. The complexity of modern 
aircraft is reflected in the cockpit, where we find a bewildering collection of 
dials, levers and switches, to which may now be added an automatic flight 
controller panel such as that used in the C.54, which recently made the 


COCKPIT HAVE DEVELOPED IN 


first transatlantic automatic flight in history an 
of October 4. 


to help the pioneer airman, whd depended 


fore-and-aft levels, just simple ‘affairs resembling ordinary spirit-levels. 


THE COURSE 


d was illustrated in our issue 


In the early days of flight there were very few instruments 


largely on a compass and 


For 


checking side-slip he often had to rely on a piece of string tied to one of 
the inter-plane struts; and a sighting string, tied between the centre section 
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OM A PIECE OF STRING TO THE MODERN INSTRUMENT - PANEL. 


a Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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KEY TO VIKING COCKPIT. 


FLYING CONTROLS. 
1, Control Wheels (carrying 
Brake Control Levers). 
2. Adjustable Rudder 
Pedals (including Brake 
Steering Control). 


CONTROL PEDESTAL. 

3. Throttle Levers. 

. Airscrew Levers. 
Engine Cut-Out Levers. 
. Undercarriage Lever (in- 
corporating Safety Device 











attained). 
. Fuel Cock Control Levers. 
. Auto-Pilot Control Lever. 
. Flap Control Lever. 
. Elevator Trimmer Con- 
trol. 
11. Rudder Trimmer Control. 
12. Aileron Trimmer Control. 


CENTRE DASHBOARD. 
Automatic Pilot Flying 
Instruments. 

13. Boost Gauges. 
14. Rev. Counters. 


PORT BLIND-FLYING PANEL. 
15. Air Speed Indicator. 
. Sensitive Altimeter 
(Aneroid type). 
. Artificial Horizon. 
. Directional Indicator. 
lo nace 73% nee, ima 7 ’ cee 
isual “‘ homing ” device. Aric 
. Rate-of-Climb Indicator. } a a 
. Side-Slip and Turn In- : = 
dicator. Ft — KR \ 
22. Glide Path Indicator. ~~ 
. Radio Altimeter. 
STARBOARD BLIND-FLYING 
PANEL. 


. Air Thermometer. 
. Air Speed Indicator. 
. Altimeter Aneroid type). 
. Artificial Horizon. 
. Directional Indicator. 
. Rate-of-Climb Indicator. 
. Side-Slip and Turn In- , 
dicator. % Pos SEAT. } : Pi S SEAT, 
. Vacuum Gauge. Lass | \ 
32. D.R. Compass Indicator. (FULLY ADJUSTABLE For 
LOWER PANEL. REtGuT , Fort & AFT Posrrion 
33, Radio Altimeter Limit 
Ligh 






































ts. 

Supply Pressure 
Gauge. 
35. Brake Pressure Gauge. 

















36. D.R. Compass Indicator. 
37. Clock. PORT UPPER PANEL. | 58. Pitot Head Heater {| STARBOARD UPPER PANEL. 74. Feathering Button (Star- 84. Fuel (Port Front 
38. Fuel Flowmeter. 48. Emergency De-Icing | Switches (2). | 67. Unfeathering Procedure board Engine). 85. Booster | Port Rear. 
39. Auto - Pilot Pressure Warning Light. R 59. Undercarriage Horn Test | Plate. 75. Master Priming Switch. 86. Pump Sta rboard 
Gauge. 49. Emergency De- Icing | Button. 68, Starter and Feather Cur- | 76. Master Starter Switch. 87. Switches | Front. Star- 
40. Re - Icing Contents pa a Sietaais 60. Cockpit Lighting Control. | rent Master Switch. 77. Boost Master Switch. liaced Sieae. 
Pe. See . 61. Feathering Button (Port | 69. Starter and Feather Cur- | 78. Fuel Pressure Warning 88. Accumulator Switch. 
42. Oil Pressure Gauges. —— Ct Engine). rent Warning Light. =| 79, Fusl Flowmeter Lights 89. Hot and Cold ( Port. 
43. Gill Position Indicator. 52. D.R. Compass Control | 62, Fire Extinguisher Push 70. Port and Starboard Prim- | 80° (Port Front. | 90. Air Switches. ? Star- 
44. Fuel Pressure Gauges. Switches. |- (Port Engine), ing Pushes. { Tank. . __ board. 
45. Oil Temperature Gauges. 53. Cabin Notice Switches (3). 63. Flap Position Indicator. | 71, Port and Starboard | 81. Fuel Starboard | 91. Accumulator Warning 
46. Cylinder Temperature 54. Landing Lamp Control | 64. Emergency Lights Starter Pushes. rao _ Front Tank. | Light. 
Indicators. Switches. Switch. | 72. Multiple Master Ignition , g2, Somtents\ port Rear | 92. Cowl Gill Switches (2). 
47. Carburetter Temperature 55. Taxi-ing Lights Switch. | 65. Feathering Procedure Switch. | Gauges. Tank. | 93. Economical Cruise Warn- 
Gauges (hidden by Con- 56. Steward’s Call Button. | Plate. : 73, Fire Extinguisher Push | 83. {s tarboard | ing Lights (2). 
trol Wheel). 57. Door Warning Light. 66. Engine Fire-Drill Plate. i (Starboard Engine). | \Rear Tank. | 94. Oil Dilution Buttons, 


38 YEARS: THE COCKPIT OF THE ROYAL VIKING CONTRASTED WITH THOSE OF EARLIER DAYS. 


struts, determined if the machine was flying horizontally and was also used | which operated the rudder. Controls similar to these in their functioning, 
pate | in climbing and descending. Later the air-speed indicator and the altimeter, but vastly improved, are in use to-day. In some cases the engine was 
or, as it was first called, height indicator, were devised as necessary, but ; controlled by means of a piece of wire. This was connected to a lever which 


and | : , > . ; ns 

For | not very reliable, aids. The pioneer airman controlled his machine with a | lifted the exhaust valves and so reduced the power output when the machine 

ced | lever—generally known as” the joy-stick "—which moved ailerons to give | came in to land. Later came carburetter control by levers and Bowden 
lateral balance and controlled the elevators; his feet rested on a rudder-bar | cables, leading gradually to the array of instruments of to-day. 
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TT‘HE problem of maintaining armed forces 

in time of peace has become very 
different from what it used to be. Even 
within the space of the twentieth century, 
which has not yet run half its course, this 
problem has changed, so that, for example, 
the army of a nation which has a system of 
compulsory service requires a greater degree 
of reinforcement in men and equipment than 
was the case before the First World War. 
In other words, the peace establishment of a national army 
prior to 1914 was better fitted for immediate warfare and 
approximated more closely to the army required to fight 
at least the preliminary stages of a war than the usual 
peace establishment of to-day. One reason for this is to 
be found in the vast increase in costs of the most modern 
equipment. A second is the uncertainty and experimental 
stage in which military armament now finds itself. A 
third lies in the growing demand of modern warfare upon 
the whole resources of the nation. This demand is now 
so high that no nation can maintain a reasonable peace 
economy and at the same time devote to preparations for 
war more than a fraction of the resources likely to be needed 
in war. These conditions bring about the paradox that, 
while preparedness for war is in many respects more neces- 
sary than of old, it is less attainable except in a few forms 
which appear vitally essential to national safety. 

The recent public discussion of the prospects of further 
economies in national defence in this country afford an 
indication of the nature of this problem. Some of the 
articles appearing in the Press were rather wild in character, 
but they served a useful purpose in calling attention to 
the conflict, which is bound to continue, between the needs 
of Britain for national defence and for national economic 
recovery, It is clear that the Government has found it 
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EQUIPMENT OF A MODERN MOBILE 
MORE THAN A FRACTION OF THE 


FORCE 
RESOURCES 


of temporary embarrassment. 


necessary, in view of the unfavourable situation of the 
country, to draw in its horns where defence is concerned. 
It has already been announced by the Prime Minister that 
the reduction in the Forces has been more rapid than was 
originally intended ; according to present estimates they 
will have been reduced to a figure of 1,007,000 by March 
1948, which is less by 80,000 than the previous forecast. 
There can be no guarantee that the total will not be further 
cut; but on this point there has been no evidence, and 
since Mr. Attlee’s statement it has been finance rather than 
man-power that has come into the foreground. It can be 
accepted that the figure of {600,000,000 for the fighting 
forces mentioned in one of the articles to which I have 
alluded is representative of the present intentions of the 
Government. It is a very high figure, which may not be 
maintained, but it will necessitate further reductions in 
the organisation of defence. On the other hand, it is to 
be noted that we are still in a period of high terminable 
expenditure, and that not all of this is on account of the 
strategic commitments of ‘' the aftermath."” Much of it 
is for charges such as gratuities, and this expenditure will 
decrease considerably. 

I believe that the proportion of the cuts to the three 
Services is a matter which has not been decided. There 
must inevitably be some conflict of interests in such cases. 
Here I would remark that the three are interdependent. 
None can subsist without the others, and the nation cannot 
defend itsel¢ without all three working in closest co-opera- 
tion. The R.A.F, occupies a special position in time of 
peace, because no other Service can exercise so strong a 
deterrent effect. The first counter-offensive against an 
aggressor would have to be launched in the air, and on 
the power to launch such 2 counter-offensive the survival 
of the nation may depend. Without the Navy the country 
could not import the means of survival, foremost among 
which is food. Nor could it exercise that privilege which 
the Navy has secired for it in so many wars, including 


WHOSE COST IS SUCH THAT NO NATION 


LIKELY TO BE NEEDED IN 


AND ARMAMENT IN ITS 


In the article on this page, Captain Falls states that the armed forces represent a national insurance 
policy, and that it is as grave an error for a nation as for an individual to let a policy lapse because 
He says that the prime necessities, representing the first calls upon 
the military budget, are some form of defence against air missiles and the retention of oversea bases | 
from which a counter-attack may be launched, and suggests where economies may be effected. The 
cost of modern military equipment is such that this country cannot afford to maintain a large standing 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE BRITISH FIGHTING FORCES IN PEACE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the last, of transporting its forces to the theatres of its 
choice and maintaining them there. The Army is fated 
to take third place in peace, and I consider this to be, on 
the whole, a correct decision, even though, in my view, the 
active principle of victory is embodied in the Army even 
more strongly than in the other two Services. It was land 
forces which clinched victory over Germany in the last 
war, and even in modern conditions it may be ‘the same 
again. Of the three it is the Navy which is likely to be 
the most weakened by any sharp economy, which may, 
in its case, result in the abolition of something requiring 
a long period to re-create, such as a capital ship on the 
programme or a dockyard. 

The point of view of the Government, especially as 
seen through the eyes of the Treasury, is easy to under- 
stand. This country is not now in a position to fight a 
major war, and will not be unless it recovers from its 
present economic and financial distress. In that sense, 
retrenchment in money and man-power may be regarded 
as laying the foundation for future defence. I am bound 
to add that economy should not stop short at the fighting 
forces. They represent a national insurance policy, and 
it is as grave an error for a nation as for an individual to 
let a policy lapse because of temporary embarrassment. 
The individual will do well to bear in mind also the cost 
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WAR: AN ARMOURED DIVISION ON THE 


COMPOSITION AND REPRESENTING 


of his clubs, his gambling, and even of his office staff. The 
nation should not overlook the equivalent of these expenses, 
which are very high in Britain to-day. This is particularly 
true of that of the office staff, the enormous growth of 
which represents not only a heavy financial charge, but 
also a serious inroad upon the fund of productive labour. 
I am convinced that we cannot at present afford this burden, 
and that it will hinder, if not prevent, recovery. To cut 
defences and leave the Civil Service and other civil ex- 
penditure untouched would be a grave error. 

One of the outstanding probabilities about a future 
war between great Powers, if such a calamity should occur, 
is that a predominating part would be played by ‘‘ weapons 
of mass destruction,” whether the atomic bomb, guided 
missiles, or other forms of air missiles. Where this small 
and crowded country is concerned, the first form of defence 
to be considered is defence against such weapons, including 
the protection of the civil population, which is more directly 
threatened by them than are the armed. forces. It is 
equally evident that there is no hope of obtaining an 
adequate defence from any type of weapon which depends 
upon human skill. Something is needed which excludes 
human error. If it cannot be discovered, then the plight 
of this country in war would be terrible almost beyond the 
bounds of imagination. Great scientists have declared 
confidently that there is no such remedy. My own scien- 
tific knowledge is very limited, but I venture to assert that 
this attitude is unduly pessimistic. It does appear possible 
to me that a counter will be found which, if not providing 
a complete screen against these weapons, will at least form 
a barrier through which only a fraction are likely to pene- 
trate. The second form of defence must lie in the power 
of retaliation or counter-attack, and for that, as I have so 
often urged in these pages, we require to hold certain 
oversea bases, notably in the Mediterranean and Middle 
East. Cuts which imperilled our maintenance of these 
would be suicidal. 
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These are the primary necessities and 
represent the first calls upon the military 
budget. They cannot be reduced below a 
certain level without the gravest danger, and 
both for passive defence and for counter- 
attack continuous, systematic, and _ well- 
endowed scientific research is demanded. 
Whatever economies are made, it is to be 
hoped that research will not be prejudiced. 
That would be the most fatal error of all. It 
may be objected that all my arguments have, so far, 
been against economy, and I may be asked where I 
suggest economies should be effected, supposing them 
to be absolutely necessary. I should say that they can 
best be made by slowing down the production of 
equipment, but at the same time keeping abreast of 
all modern developments in the production of proto- 
types. The important thing is to possess the best, 
even if only in small quantities, so that in time of 
emergency factories can go quickly into production of 
equipment of a standard suitable for use in war and which 
is not likely to be excelled by that of the enemy. In some 
cases we should need a trickle of supply in this equipment 
for the purposes of training and to keep factories working. 
In others, it may be that samples of expensive equipment 
likely to be required in war would suffice in peace. 

What it amounts to in sum is that we are compelled 
to recognise the military characteristics of the age, fore- 
most among which is the impossibility of maintaining in 
peace more than a skeleton of the military organisation 
needed for war, while at the same time making sure that 
we possess the means to face the greatest dangers likely 
to appear in a sudden war. This involves full preparedness 
in a few vital respects and for the rest very limited pre- 
paredness, always with an eye to rapid expansion in 





CAN MAINTAIN A REASONABLE PEACE ECONOMY AND AT THE SAME TIME DEVOTE TO PREPARATIONS 
MOVE ; SHOWING THE 
AN OUTLAY OF APPROXIMATELY {£18,000,000, | 


army, and Captain Falls suggests that the solution lies in full preparedness in a few vital respects, 

and for the rest very limited preparedness. Our drawing by our War Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, 

is reproduced from our issue of June 10, 1944, and shows an armoured division on the move. 

later years of the war a formation of this type represented a cost of approximately £18,000,000, and 

the approximate costs of some of its component arms were: a Battery of Field Artillery, £300,000; 
a Battery of Light Anti-Aircraft Artillery, £100,000; and a Squadron of Tanks, £400,000. 


MANY DIFFERENT TYPES OF VEHICLE | 


In the 


emergency. It is no easy task. Nor are the best military 
minds likely to find themselves in agreement on the subject 
of priorities. The principles are, however, clear ; it remains 
for the defence organisation to apply them. Constant 
experiment is demanded on the scientific and mechanical 
side, assiduous and lively thought on the mental, sup- 
ported by the most efficient intelligence service which we 
are capable of maintaining. How these principles are 
being applied to the Army is obvious to anyone who has 
read what is published in the Press. The Regular Army is 
being reduced to a force ready for certain vital needs, and 
the Territorial Army is to be prepared to provide our main 
land forces. That in itself is an experiment. How far it 
will succeed remains to be seen. It is not the ideal 
land army, but it may be the most promising in the 
circumstances. 

The system which I have sketched makes the highest 
demands upon the Ministry of Defence and the Chiefs of 
Staffs Committee. If they were to make serious errors in 
assessing the trend of military development the country 
would find itself without the means to face the sudden 
dangers and at the same time with the wrong sort of nuclei 
for expansion of those forces which have to be kept in 
this form. The responsibility at the top is heavier than | 
at almost any period in history. We rightly accord to 
Haldane the rank of one of the greatest and most inspired 
military organisers of modern times, yet when we review 
the problems he had to face, they appear simple by com- 
parison with those of to-day. Not even the eye of genius 
can make certain of piercing the mist enveloping the future 
of warfare. To-day only the closest co-operation and the | 
most loyal team-work involving statesman, scientist, 
soldier, sailor, airman—and I may add, paymaster—has 
any hope of shaping an instrument suited for-its purpose. 
If my arguments are sound, it must in any case possess 
defects. The task is to give it the greatest possible number of 
virtues, actual and potential, with the fewest possible defects. 
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MAN-MADE MISERY: PUNJAB FLOODS. 


REFUGE FROM AN IMPARTIAL ENEMY: A TINY ISLAND OF HIGH GROUND, MAROONED BY THE 





OF THE MONSOON HAVE ADDED TO THE MISERIES OF FOUR MILLION REFUGEES AND HAVE CREATED A NEW MAJOR DISASTER IN THE PUNJAB : 
AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE FLOODS NEAR NEW DELHI, CREATED BY THE SWOLLEN HOLY RIVER JUMNA. 





SWOLLEN 


WATERS OF THE 


JUMNA. AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN NEAR DELHI, WHERE OVER 40,000 PEOPLE ARE REPORTED AFFECTED. 


The refugee problem in the Punjab was further accentuated towards the end of 
September by the heavy rains of the late monsoon. The first to feel the effect 
of this were the moving columns of the great east- and west-bound treks (illus- 
trated in our issue of October 4) and the open camps of those preparing to move. 
Thousands of families were exposed, without any shelter, to the tropical downpour. 


| 


the rivers—especially the holy River Jumna—roads 
and railways were cut and the already overstrained communications and trans 
portation system suffered great damage. Vast areas were flooded by the Jumna 
near Delhi, and more than 40,000 people were reported to be affected, with over 


100 villages either under water or cut off by the floods 


Next, with the flooding of 
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DRESS, DECORATION AND BUILDING: 
ANCIENT, TRADITIONAL AND MODERN. 





FROM THE V. AND A. EXHIBITION AN ENGLISH SUIT, 1765-70; OF THE UNIFORM OF A COLONIAL 

OF MALE DRESS : ENGLISH, SECOND WOOLLEN CLOTH, TRIMMED WITH GOVERNOR: ENGLISH, C. 1816, 

QUARTER OF THE SEVENTEENTH GILT BRAID, PRESENTED BY LADY WOOL EMBROIDERED, WITH A SILK 
CENTURY. SPICKERNELL. EMBROIDERED WAISTCOAT. 


An exhibition of Male Costume (1350-1950) opened at the Victoria and Albert Museum on October 7, 
in which use is made of brass rubbings as well as caricatures and other prints. In the showcases are 
displayed a selection of dresses drawn from the collections of the Department of Textiles and in the 
earliest room some sculptures from the Department of Architecture. The seventeenth-century doublet 
and hose illustrated is of quilted satin, with a needlepoint lace collar, embroidered gauntlet gloves 
and sword-sash. The woollen cloth suit (1765-70) was presented by Lady Spickernell, and was handed 
down by her mother’s family, the Cottons of Etwall Hall, Derby, where a portrait of an unknown 
gentleman, wearing this suit, was preserved. The uniform of a Colonial Governor was presented by 
several donors. The silk waistcoat is embroidered with silk, satin and stem stitches. 





THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT'S WEDDING GIFT TO AN ANCIENT PERUVIAN GOLD 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH: A PLATE FROM THE SET OF BEAKER, RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY 
140 PIECES. THE ROYAL SCOTTISH MUSEUM. 


From an ancient grave in the Lambayeque 

province of Peru, it stands 5 ins. in height 

and is decorated with a bold repoussé 

design showing three similar figures of a 

dignitary wearing a crown, ear-plugs and 

vandyked tunic. Its style suggests a date 
prior to the Inca conquest 


A service of gold, green and aubergine porcelain made at the 

Imperial Ching-té Een factory is to be presented to H.R.H. 

Princess Elizabeth as a wedding gift from the Chinese Govern- 

ment. The design includes the Imperial five-clawed dragon 

and the motif in the centre consists of five bats to indicate five 

supreme happinesses round the double Hsi character indicating 
married bliss. 





THE PERMANENT HOME OF THE UNITED NATIONS: A TABLE-TOP MODEL OF THE BUILDINGS 
TO BE ERECTED ON THE EAST SIDE OF MANHATTAN. 


The size of the site for the permanent home of the United Nations allows for a large free space for 

a ceremonial and public entrance opening out from the widened 47th Street approach. The Genera! 

Assembly Hall is the fan-shaped building on the left, with the Conference area adjoining. The tall 

Secretariat Building is placed at the southern end of the site to minimise the effect of shadow it 
will cast. The buildings will rise from a green plateau. 
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DEDICATED BY THE BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL ON OCTOBER 5: ONE OF THE MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS TO THE SOUTH LANCASHIRE REGIMENT IN WARRINGTON PARISH CHURCH. 
The South Lancashire Regiment memorial windows by Hugh Easton (who designed and made 
the memorial window in the Battle of Britain Chapel, Westminster Abbey), installed in the regi- 
mental chapel of Warrington Parish Church, were dedicated on October 5 by the Bishop of Liver- 
pool. The Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, who served as a major in the regiment during the 
1914-18 war, read the lesson and unveiled the inscription on the war memorial plinth. 


AN UNUSUAL VIEW OF 
LIVERPOOL ANGLICAN 
CATHEDRAL, WHICH IS 
STILL UNDER cON- 
STRUCTION : THE TOWER, 
FROM A BACK STREET. 






messes toca gianna 


The great work of 
building Liverpool 
Anglican Cathedral 
was begun before the 
outbreak of the First 
World War in 1914, 
and is still in progress. 
It is remarkable as 
being the work of one 
architect, sixty-seven- 
year-old Sir Giles Gil- 
bert Scott, O.M., R.A., 
who hopes to live to 
see it completed. The 
nave has yet to be 
constructed. When the 
Cathedral is finished it 
will be one of the 
largest in the world. 
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FAR HORIZONS: 





THE EX-GERMAN RAIDER WORDMARK TAKEN OVER BY THE NAVY: H.M.S. BULUWAFO— 


REFITTED AND RENAMED—NOW TO BE USED AS A SUPPLY SHIP. 

One of the ships which will take part in Home Fleet refuelling exercises is H.M.S. Buluxwayo, which left 

Portsmouth for Portland on October 2. She will serve as a supply ship. Previously called the Nordmark, 
she is a sister-ship to the once-notorious German prison-ship, the Altmark. 





REPUTED ‘‘ THE WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL ’PLANE”’: THE U.S. NORTHROPP ‘‘ FLYING WING” 
JET-PROPELLED BOMBER, RECENTLY PHOTOGRAPHED AT HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA. 
This latest “Flying Wing” aircraft, which is presumably a development of the Northropp XB-35, which 
had four co-axial “ pusher” propellers (illustrated in our issue of July 6, 1946), is named YB-49 and is 
jet-propelled. From wing-tip to wing-tip it measures 172 ft., but all performance details are still secret. 





STIRLING CASTLE 


BACK IN SERVICE: THE MOTOR-LINER NOW REFITTED 
AS A PASSENGER LINER AFTER HER WAR SERVICE AS A TROOP TRANSPORT. 


000- li Stirling Castle, now refitted by her builders, Harland and Wolff, of 
a Rg yn —, Southamptoa on October 9 for her first voyage after the war as a passenger liner. 


She will again take her place in the weekly mail service to South Africa. 


A PICTORIAL COMMENTARY ON 
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SEA AND AIR EVENTS. 





THE ROYAL NAVY’S LATEST DESTROYER: H.M.S. SCORPION, ONE OF THE NEW 
““ WEAPON "'-CLASS DESTROYERS OF 1980 TONS, ARRIVING AT PORTSMOUTH. 
The Royal Navy’s latest destroyer, H.M.S. Scorpion, carried out her trials last month and is seen 


in our photograph arriving at Portsmouth from her builders. She has a most unusual appearance owing 
to the arrangement of the funnels, one of which is in the trellis mast. 





LATEST OF BRITISH AIRLINERS TO COME INTO SERVICE: 
STAR LION, WHICH RECENTLY LEFT ON A GOODWILL FLIGHT TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


A few hours after completing its test-flights, the new Avro Tudor IV. Star Lion went into service 
for British South American Airways and, piloted by Air Vice-Marshal Bennett, left London Airport for South 


THE AVRO TUDOR IV, 


America. At Rio de Janeiro he declared himself: completely satisfied with its performance. 





CLAIMED TO BE ONE OF THE OLDEST OCEAN-GOING WARSHIPS AFLOAT: THE ARGENTINE 


COAST DEFENCE SHIP PUEYRREDON ARRIVING AT CAPETOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 


On September 25, the fiftieth anniversary of her launching in Italy, the Argentine Coast Defence Ship 
Pueyrredon, formerly the 6100-ton cruiser Giuseppe Garibaldi, arrived at Capetown during a training 


cruise in the South Atlantic and Indian Ocean. Her sister-ship, Belgrano, was renovated in 1930. 
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TO CLEAN OR 


In the current National Gallery Exhibition of ‘‘ Cleaned Pictures (1936-47) "— 
which is discussed and illustrated on pp. 416-417 of this issue—perhaps the classic 
object lesson in the art of picture-cleaning, and the controversies that arise there- 
from, is supplied by the example illustrated above, one of the partially cleaned 
pictures which are exhibited in the introductory section at the National Gallery. 
This picture—* Landscape, Cattle and Figures: Evening,’’ by Aelbert Cuyp 


NOT TO CLEAN: THE NATIONAL GALLERY’S CASE PRESENTED 


| 
| 


TO 


(1620-1691)—-was acquired in 1824 with the whole of the Angerstein collection and 
was moved into the present Trafalgar Square premises in 1834, when it was lined, 
restored and partly cleaned. It was cleaned more thoroughly in 1846, and 
although there was some criticism, Ruskin judged it uninjured. The ‘ Gallery 
varnish "' (a now discredited material) was applied and continued to darken until 
1881, when the picture was again cleaned and revarnished. . The present partial 





THE PUBLIC IN 
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ae 


CLEANED CUYP LANDSCAPE, NOW IN THE “CLEANED PICTURES” EXHIBITION. 


In the right lower quarter a band has been cleaned across the 
The usual effect of old varnish—namely, to “' kill’ the blues 
| and heighten the yellows, can be clearly seen in the Gallery, and the general 

effect of the cleaning, besides restoring balance, is to give depth and realism to 
An article by Mr. Philip Hendy, Director of the National Gallery, on 
the Gallery's practice in the cleaning of old pictures, appeared in our last issue. 


BLIC IN THE PARTIALLY 


cleaning, by modern methods, was done this year. 
lined, quartered. The upper right quarter has been completely cleaned and old retouchings 
and | removed: no restoration has been done. The lower left quarter has been cleaned, 
allery | but not completely. In the right halt of it the old varnish has been taken off, but 
until a patch of restoration, rising from the tower (centre), has been left. The upper left | the picture. 
yartial quarter is untouched except for a small ‘‘ window " at the top to show the original 


The picture was roughly | colour of the sky. 


n and 
horse and woman. 
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MR. GEORGE HARCOURT, R.A. 4 
Died recently, aged seventy-eight. President of the 
Royal Society of Portrait Painters. An exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy for more than fifty years. | 
Among his works are three fresco paintings at the 
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AND EVENTS OF 


THE WEEK: 
THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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MR. GEORGE BELCHER. R.A. 
Died on October 3, aged seventy-two. A painter, 
etcher and graphic artist, he will be chiefly re- 
membered for his studies of the humours of 
London life. He was a frequent contributor to the 





Tatler and Punch. He was elected A.R.A. in 1931 
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Royal Exchange. as in 19a A.R.A. in 1919 } 
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TO ACT AS REGENT OF THE NETHERLANDS: PRINCESS. JULIANA; HERE SEEN WITH \ \ oe 
QUEEN WILHELMINA (CENTRE) AND PRINCE BERNHARD ON AN OFFICIAL OCCASION, ‘a 


Withelmina has decided to temporarily lay down her royal authority, and her daughter, Princess \ \ 

Juliana, will act as Regent of the Netherlands. The Queen has intimated that there is no reason for anxiety | 

LIEUT.-GENERAL A. GALLOWAY. about her health, although she is obliged to take a rest. Queen Wilhelmina succeeded to the throne on the \ 

High Commissioner and C.-inC., British Troops, | death of her father, King William II1., in 1890. She was then ten and her mother, the Dowager-Queen Emma, | 
Austria, in succession to Lieut.-General Sir James \ acted as t. Our photograph was taken at the opening of the Netherlands Parliament in July last. | | of the Cabinet since the Labour Government was 
Steele, now Adjutant-General to the a. as Neem ha incenttinistettgsemseiisaisebe sneatbenaetientiegusatiaatts eevee sahoniiiaaanil m sesaiianaiinial \ formed in 1945, when he was appointed Lord Privy 
‘ Seal. He is sixty-seven and a veteran of the 
Labour Party. Member of the War Cabinet 1940- 
1942. Entered Parliament twenty-five years age. 
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MR. ARTHUR GREENWOOD. 
Minister without Portfolio, has resigned. A member 


—_ bang 9 -in<. Malaya Command 1946. \ : e US R 
‘ 895, he was educated at King ¢ William’ s } . ‘ 1 . ; \ 
\ College, tow. G.O.C. Wth Corps, B.A.O.R. ae ian * , f ‘ ee ’ \ 
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MR. CHURCHILL ACCLAIMED AT BRIGHTON: A SCENE TYPICAL \ 
OF THOSE WHICH TOOK PLACE EVERY TIME HE APPEARED. 


The people of Brighton had an opportunity of showing their admiration 

and affection for a great leader when Mr. Churchill visited Brighton to 

attend the Conservative Conference. On October 3, when he was pre- 

sented with the Freedom of the Borough, 100,000 people cheered him as 
he drove through the town before and after the ceremony. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY CONFERENCE AT BRIGHTON : \ 


MRS. HORNYOLD-STRICKLAND, THE CHAIRMAN. 


Three thousand delegates attended the sixty-eighth annual con- 
ference of the National Union of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations, which o 

opening address, Mrs. Hornyold-St: 

to-day the country cried out not for criticism but for leadership. ; 
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MR. CHURCHILL ADDRESSING A CONSERVATIVE MEETING; 
WITH LORD WOOLTON (RIGHT), CHAIRMAN OF THE PARTY, 


Addressing a treble mass meeting which followed the last session 
of the annual conference of the Conservative Party at Brighton 
on October 4, Mr. Churchill issued a challenge to the party to be 
) ready for a General Election at any time this year or next. Lord 
Weate had leunched a a St ,000, 000 fighting fens the peovions ow. \ 
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RELATED TO OUR GREATEST ADMIRAL: LORD NELSON. 


Died on September 30, aged eighty-nine. A great-great-nephew 
of Horatio, Admiral Lord Nelson He was a bachelor and lived 
a secluded life, one of his occupations being the care of the 
Nelson relics at Trafalgar House, near Salisbury. Parliament 
recently an Act whereby the Nelson pension will end after the 
death of the fifth Earl, who now succeeds at the age of eighty-seven. 
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 eaamammmmaaaaaaamammaualaaaasseamummsauuadsiiasaasssasiatassasaseeasenaniinaiaaaiaaieamaaenaaiineatieaian iia — 
A GREAT COMPOSER AT DRURY LANE: DR. RICHARD 
STRAUSS (RIGHT) WITH SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. 


N ' Dr. Richard Strauss, the eighty-three-year-old composer, arrived in 

) Britain from Switzerland on October 4. A concert of his works held 

\ in his honour by the Roya! Philharmonic Orchestra at Drury Lane was 

) attended by the veteran com; himself. Dr. Strauss first visited 
<snees in 1897, ond in F conducted at a Strauss festival. 
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A SOUTHWARK HOUSEWIFE WITH HER WEEK'S RATIONS: 

{ MRS. V. S. WHITE AT THE CONSERVATIVE CONFERENCE. 
\ 


Mrs. V. S. White, a housewife of Southwark, i nee the Conservative 
Conference on lemns 
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PROFESSOR MAX PLANCK. 
Died at Géttingen on October 4, eighty-nine. His quantum 
theory, which was published in 1901, made him internationally 
} | famous. He shares with Professor Einstein the main credit for 
‘\ inaugurating the fundamental revision of physical concepts. In 
} many ways his work has been even more revolutionary than that 
the originator of the theory of relativity. \ \ 
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A UNIQUE NATIONAL AMENITY THREATENED BY THE COAL BOARD: LYME HALL. 








THE NATIONAL TRUST TO BE SAFEGUARDED FOR EVER—BUT NOW THREATENED 


PRESERVED BY LORD NEWTON’S ANCESTORS FOR GENERATIONS, AND GIVEN BY HIM TO 
TOWER, IN THE BACKGROUND. 


BY OPEN-CAST COAL-MINING: AN AERIAL VIEW OF LYME HALL, WITH LYME CAGE, THE WELL-KNOWN LANDMARK 


<e~ 
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AN OASIS OF BEAUTY AND PEACE IN THE GROUNDS THE GARDEN FRONT OF LYME HALL, ACROSS THE LAKE: SINCE IT WAS GIVEN TO THE 


THE SUNK GARDEN AT LYME HALL: 
PEOPLE HAVE VISITED THE HOUSE ALONE, 


OF THE HISTORIC MANSION NOW THREATENED BY OFFICIAL VANDALISM. NATIONAL TRUST LAST SPRING, OVER 70,000 
its park of some my object and hope in giving it to the National Trust.... If there is open-cast 
1300 acres and its gardens, to the National Trust. Since then over 70,000 people. mining, the place will become a desert.’"” Lyme was built c. 1583 by Sir Piers Legh, 
have visited the house alone. It is now proposed to work open-cast coal-mining in later partly rebuilt, with alterations, c. 1720, by Giacomo Leoni. The Joint Com- 
an area south-east of the Hall. Lord Newton, in a letter to The Times on October 3, mittee for the Peak District National Park are making a personal appeal to 
said: ‘‘ The beauty of Lyme has for generations been preserved by my ancestors Mr. Attlee to prevent the open-cast coal-mining. Lyme lies between the industrial 
and enjoyed by the public. That its beauty should be safeguarded for ever was areas of Stockport and Manchester and the Peak District. 


Lord Newton last spring presented Lyme Hall, together with 
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SILKWORM INCUBATOKR WHICH INSURES THAT ALL THE SILKWORM 


S HATCH OUT ON PRACTICALLY THE SAME DAY: 


ZOE, LADY HART- 


DYKE'S SILK FARM IS RUN SCIENTIFICALLY. 
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BRINGING COCOONS TO THE STOREROOM: THE TOWER, THE ONLY REMAIN- 


ING 


GATEHOUSE AT LULLINGSTONE, WAS DAMAGED BY 


A FLYING-BOMB, 
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WHERE ENGLISH SILK WAS MADE FOR 1 
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SOME OF LULLINGSTO S THREE 
WEEKS OF LIFE THEY TWENTY 
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COCOONS BEING BOILED 

BEFORE REELING : THE 

CHRYSALISES HAVE BEEN 

STIFLED BEFORE THEY CAN 

BECOME MOTHS AND SPOIL 
THE SILK 
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TESTING SILK FOR FLAWS: TWENTY POUNDS OF RAW SILK HAS BEEN 
YRODUCED FOR INCORPORATION IN THE PRINCESS’S WEDDING TRAIN. 


WEDDING TRAIN: LULLINGSTONE 5 
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MILLION 
TONS OF 





BOILING WATER SOFTENS THE 

GUM, AND THE ROUND BRUSH 

SCRUBS THE COCOONS. WHEN 

If 1S RAISED, THE LEADING 

THREADS ADHERE TO THI 
BRISTLES. 


” ATIENCE and perse- 

verance turn mulberry 
leaves into the silken robes of 
a Queen,” is an Eastern pro- 
verb. It has literally proved 
true of the Lullingstone Silk 
Farm, Eynsford, Kent, which 
was started in a small way in 
1932 by Zoé, Lady Hart Dyke 
at her home in Leatherhead, 
subsequently transferred to 
Lullingstone Castle, Sir Oliver 
Hart Dyke's place in Kent, 
and is now a flourishing silk 
farm. It had the honour of 
producing silk for the Corona- 
tion Robes of H.M. the Queen 
and T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth 
and Princess Margaret, and 
recently worked at high pres- 
Sure to produce silk which 
the Royal weavers have in- 
corporated in the train for 
Princess Elizabeth's wedding 
dress. The story of how 
Zoé, Lady Hart Dyke’ over- 
came the many technical 
difficulties of her venture is 
a remarkable one. She had to 
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FOR INCORPORATION IN PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S 
ONE SILK FARM, KENT, FOUNDED IN 1932. 
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HOW SILKWORMS START THEIR LIFE WORK READY THEY GROW 
RESTLESS, CLIMB INTO THE STRAW TRUSSES PROVIDED, AND CONSTRUCT 
A ‘SAFETY NET” BEFORE SPINNING. 


SRR 


HEALTHY SILKWORMS READY TO BEGIN THEIR SPINNING; THE MULBERRY 
LEAF ON WHICH THEY REST IS ABOUT A DAY’S RATION. 
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OPERATING THE HAND-REEL- 
ING MACHINE, DESIGNED AND 
PRODUCED BY SIR OLIVER 
HART DYKE, WHO ALSO DE- 
SIGNED THE POWER-REELERS 
IN USE AT LULLINGSTONE, 


THREADING THE POWER-REEL- 
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ING MACHINE : LEADING 
THREADS FROM SEVERAL CO- Y 
EADING COONS ARE DRAWN OFF SIMUL- j 
O THI TANEOUSLY AND TWISTED y 
" TOGETHER. . i 
; face various set-backs; and j 
perse- . i 
ulberry after discovering that to make | 
ices the business a paying concern j 
rm pro- the reeling must be done in 
this country, she _ visited Y 
proved - : / 
ne Silk Italy, studied the Italian y 
which factory methods; installed y 
F - her first reeling machine, and y 
Way in : : ; y 
t Dyke had a friend apprenticed in 
Italy to acquire the necessary 
erhead, ‘ , ty: 
ol te reeling skill. Political con- 


ditions then caused set-backs, 
as in 1935 sanctions prevented 
mulberry - trees (silkworms 
feed only on the mulberry 
leaf) coming from Italy ; and 
the * Colorado beetle" banned 
French bushes; but trees from 
Palestine and seed from France 
solved the problem. During 
the war lack of silkworm eggs 
or graine provided further 
obstacles, and damage to 
plantations and buildings was 
done by flying-bombs, but the 
work went on and in 1945 be- ae veers ra ; . soesiesesreemteesestomenesssven ’ amen ' 
came a limited company, as THE FINAL TESTING OF THE SKEINS: ZO#, LADY HART DYKE PER- “; TWISTING THE SKEINS INTO HANKS AND WEIGHING THEM: THE MACHINE 
ne Somes could not run it SONALLY EXAMINES EVERY ONE FOR POSSIBLE FLAWS OR BREAKAGES. | ON THE RIGHT IS USED FOR WINDING OFF SKEINS OF 400 METRES. 
single-handed. 
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A MISCELLANY OF CURRENT EVENTS: THE CAMERA AS NEWS RECORDER. 


a. 


ie as Sige é THE COMMUNIST-INSTIGATED “‘ SUGAR BATTLE” OF VERDUN: A PICKET WAITING BEHIND 
A ROUGHLY-CONSTRUCTED BARRICADE, ABOVE WHICH WAVES THE TRICOLOR. 
ELECTIONS OF OCTOBER I9: A SECTION OF THE VAST ‘ , yh < : ; : 

: z ; 9 é : - The Communist campaign for the municipal elections in France, which are due to begin on October 19, was opened 
AUDIENCE AT A COMMUNIST MEETING IN THE PALAIS DES SPORTS, PARIS, WHICH WAS by M. Maurice Thorez on October 3 at a big meeting in Paris. In his speech to an audience of some 20,000, 
M. MAURICE THOREZ ON THE MARSHALL PLAN AND SET THE STAGE FOR M. Thorez criticised the Marshall Plan. Meanwhile, the “Sugar Battle” at Verdun—a Communist-instigated 

THE COMMUNIST CAMPAIGN. attempt by some of the townspeople to prevent American sugar from being unloaded from barges into lorries 
: for transport to the American Zone of Occupation in Germany—was ended on September 30, when infantry cleared 


PREPARING FOR THE MUNICIPAL 


ADDRESSED BY 


A ALES SOT SA OE en ee 


‘ = 
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AN .“‘ UNKNOWN SOLDIER’? HONOURED AT ANTWERP AS 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 5600 AMERICAN WAR DEAD. 


Recently the first 5600 American war dead to be brought back to the 
United States at the request of next-of-kin were placed in the U.S. 
Army transport Joseph V. Connolly, which left Antwerp on October 4. 
The coffin of an “unknown soldier” was chosen to be borne in 
procession to the ship through the streets of Antwerp. 


Sf, POMEL TOR REE. 


LANDING IN HYDE PARK BY PARACHUTE : A MEMBER OF THE~* 

16TH AIRBORNE DIVISION DESCENDS FROM A CAPTIVE BALLOON. 

To mark the end of London’s Silver Lining Week—a campaign by the 

National Savings Movement—and to aid recruiting for the Territorial 

Army, twenty-three members of the T.A. Airborne Division jumped 
700 ft. from a captive balloon over Hyde Park on October 4. 


THE SECOND—-AND AGAIN UNSUCCESSFUL-—-ATTEMPT TO BLOW UP THE CONCRETE AIR-RAID SHELTER AND “FLAK TOWER IN 
THE TIERSARTEN, BERLIN: THE SCENE AS 8000 LBS. OF T.N.T. DETONATED IN THE NORTH-WEST CORNER OF THE BUILDING. 
Following the first attempt, on August 30, to blow up the concrete air-raid shelter and flak tower in the Tiergarten, Berlin, when 50,000 Ibs. of T.N.T. 


were used, a second attempt was made on September 27— 
corner. 


8000 Ibs. of T.N.T. were employed, which it was hoped would bring down the north-west 
It remained standing though cracked; much to the amusement of Cerman spectators. 


away the barricades in the streets and dispersed the pickets. 


A STRANGE LOAD FOR A HALTON AIRCRAFT: THE 5%$-TON 
PROPELLER-SHAFT RECENTLY FLOWN TO SINGAPORE, 
A four-engined Halton aircraft was due to leave England on October 1 
for Singapore carrying a 54-ton propeller-shaft for the S.S. Lake Chilco, 
which had been towed into Singapore with a damaged shaft. Trans- 
port by air takes four days—by sea approximately sixty. 


INSPECTING THE SMALL AMOUNT OF DAMAGE DONE TO THE 
AIR- RAID SHELTER: GERMAN SPECTATORS LOOK UP AT 
THE CRACKED, BUT STILL STANDING, WALLS. 
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FROM ISOLATION TO A WORLD DEBUT: THE ZOO’S BABY ORANG-UTANS. 


BEHIND 


opened 


nstigated 
to lorries 
cleared 


CAMERA-SHY AND CLUTCHING EACH OTHER FOR SUPPORT: “ PETER”? 
AND “LIZZIE”; AND, INSET (TOP RIGHT), A CLOSE-UP. 





f 


‘“‘CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH” COMBINED: THE YOUNG ORANG-UTANS POSE FOR 
THEIR PHOTOGRAPH. INSET (CENTRE): ‘‘ PETER’? WATCHES THE CAMERA-MAN. 











Fr , oe | 


“‘ MISCHIEF, THOU ART AFOOT ’’—‘ LIZZIE” FINGERS THE ARMCHAIR CRITICS: ‘“‘ PETER” AND “ LIZZIE 
HER KEEPER’S SHIRT  INQUISITIVELY. INSET DISCUSS THEIR STRANGE NEW WORLD. INSET (BOTTOM 
(BOTTOM LEFT): ‘ PETER” IS EMPHATIC. RIGHT): “LIZZIE ’’ HAS A WIND-SWEPT HAIR STYLE, 


. 


N this page we publish photographs of the two baby orang-utans which arrived recently at the 
London Zoo. They are not yet on view to the public and these are the first photographs of them 

to be published in any paper. There are now four orang-utans at the Zoo—‘ Mary,”’ the oldest, has 
been there for seventeen years, the other three are all newcomers and were brought home from Borneo 
at the beginning of September by Mr. Wilfrid Frost. The largest of the three—** Spider '’—photographs 
of whom we published in our issue dated October 4, is a half-grown male. The other two, “ Peter” 
and “ Lizzie,"”” are very young, only about ten months old, and are not yet on view to the public. 
They are great friends and it is hoped that next year they may join the popular ‘‘ Chimpanzees’ Tea Party.” 


Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” by W. G. Davis. 
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C= of the outstanding contributions to safety at sea took 
place almost unnoticed on December 8, 1858. It was the 
raising of the power of lighthouses to a thousand candle-power by 
means of the electric arc ; for before that time the candle-power 
of lighthouses could often be measured literally by the number 
of candles kept burning in the lantern. Eddystone, for instance, 
which was one of the more important lights, actually maintained 
a couple of dozen candles in the eighteenth century. Many other 
lights could afford only one or two tallow dips. Whatever the 
number, they required snuffing every half-hour, and it is on record 
that Trinity House was greatly disturbed because the lighthouse- 
keepers had an unfortunate and expensive habit of supplementing 
their rations by using the tallow candles for food. Candlelight 
continued at Eddvstone up to the year 1810. 

There were other means of illumination before electric arcs 
came into use in 1858. Mineral oil lamps, the most serious com- 
petitors of electricity, were only developed subsequently to the 
exploitation of petroleum deposits in 1868. The pharos at Alex- 
andria was built about 270 B.c. and its wood fire was said to have 
been visible as much as 40 miles out to sea. The climate in the 
Mediterranean, where regularly maintained beacon fires are known 
to have been kept for at least three hundred years before the 
building of the pharos, was kind to those wood fires, which were 
far from easy to maintain in the wind and rain. The beacon fire, 
whether of coal or wood, was at its least effective just when it 
was most urgently needed. Nevertheless, the Romans built 
beacon towers at both Dover and Boulogne, the former still being 
in existence, although the top portion is probably a Norman 
addition. The tower at Boulogne is known to have been main- 


tained as a light at least up to the sixteenth century. The ~~ i S aa 
Romans used cressets or pitch pots stuck out on poles from the BUILT UP FROM A LARGE NUMBER OF SILVERED FACETS. 


tops of these towers, which were also used inland as warning 
beacons in flat country. In areas where coal was obtainable the coal fire 
was sometimes used as a beacon, notably on the Isle of May, in the Firth of 
Forth, from 1635 to 1816. In the seventeenth century attempts were made 
to enclose the coal fires in glass lanterns, but protection from the elements 
was outweighed by the almost insuperable difficult y of keeping the glass clean. 
Oil lamps were for some reason less popular for lighthouses than these 
other primitive devices. However, in 1763, the Mersey lights were equipped 
with lamps of the type illustrated on this page. A flat wick was fed from 
a pan of whale oil at the back of a parabolic reflector built up from a 
large number of silvered facets. A chimney let into the reflector no doubt 
let most of the smoke escape, but it must have needed frequent attention 
to keep the facets clean and the wicks primed and trimmed. About the 
same time as this lamp was installed at the Mersey there were sixteen 
oil-lamp lighthouses around the coasts of the United States. There was 
no improvement on this light until 1811, when Argand burners were found 
to be rather better than the flat wicks, although even with those the candle- 
power of the lights can only have amounted to very little. About the same 
time, the one-piece silvered parabolic reflector was introduced, and turn- 
tables were provided to give an intermittent flashing identity signal. 
Some twenty-five years later, in the 1830's, the wonders of coal gas 
were so vividly appreciated that attempts were made at several lighthouses 
to provide better service by means of this latest medium of illumination. 
The difficulties of providing a gas supply at the average lighthouse site 
can be appreciated, and the resultant light was in no way comparable 
with what can be obtained in these days of incandescent mantles. The 
mantle is a comparatively modern innovation, having been introduced 
only in 1893. These ‘coal-gas lights, limited in number as they were 
by the difficulties of both coal supplies and the running of a retort house 
near a lighthouse, were still quite feeble in terms of candle-power. 
Meanwhile, in 1809, Sir Humphrey Davy had demonstrated the electric 
arc between carbon electrodes at a meeting of the Royal Institution. He 
used 2000 voltaic cells as a source of electricity, but it was only possible 
to obtain fleeting effects from such a bulky but rapidly attentuating source 
of power. In 1831 Michael Faraday made his historic experiment in which 
he demonstrated the continuous generation of a feeble electric current by 





THE TYPE OF LAMP 





HIS week it is especially difficult to know where to start. 
It all depends on one’s kind of book. My own choice 
would be “‘ The Long Journey,’’ by John Fisher (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; gs. 6d.), which agreeably disappointed me. It is 
described as ‘a novel on an immense and colourful canvas, 
sweeping through the last eighty years and reaching across the 
world * etc. And so it is and does, in away. But it is not, 
as I assumed with resignation, a big, packed story, an enormous 
meal of detail and incident. Certainly it reaches across the 
world, “from Liverpool over the high seas to California, 
Colorado, London, Italy, Paris, Switzerland, the Riviera and 
New York ""—and one might add, to other places, and back 
again. Yet it is quite short and modest. 

Roger Barton starts as a poor boy in Liverpool, the child 
of generations of seamen. His father has been lost at sea. 
The sea is obviously his destination. And when his uncle 
tries to make him an ironmonger, he runs away to it. But 
soon, as chance will have it, he is deflected by tales of gold 
and silver, fabulous yet true stories of the men who have 
struck it rich. In San Francisco, on an impulse, he runs 
away again. That is the fateful moment of his life. It does 
not lead straight to fortune, but to squalor, tramping, odd 
jobs and Potter’s Hardware Store. Then he has a bit of 
luck with a silver claim. It is nothing much—but it enables 
him to marry and set up a hardware store of his own. His 
wife, the daughter of a broken-down artist, has _ refined 
dreams ; she has made a heaven out of travel, Europe, great 
art and high society, and dreamed perhaps that Roger will 





3 IN THE MERSEY LIGHTS IN get her there. He was a sailor, after all, and has seen the 
AN OIL LAMP FITTED WITH A FLAT WICK FED FROM : r ‘ H H 
Waihi Gk! GE dae inaae . aaron world. _But the most he can provide is a little business in 

Curicanti, Colorado, and he neglects even that—to chase 


his will-o’-the-wisp, always unsuccessfully. The last time he 
goes off, risking everything, she will hardly speak to him. 

That time it is the Klondike, and he makes good. 

So Mary has her dream, and they become nomads in Europe—the 
millionaire and his family, trailing about for thirty years. In different 
ways, it does not suit any of them. Even Mary comes short of het 
felicity; the children are rootless; their lives are wasted, though 
only the big, distinguished, lost old man has a complete sense of it. 
And even he can scarcely tell what went wrong. The truth was, he 
belonged to Liverpool ; he should have remained at sea. 

The tale keeps short by skipping. Roger is hardly ever seen at a 
crisis of his active life: only flash by flash, at each new stage of his 
pilgrimage. In a quiet way, he is very sympathetic. All his family, 
equally without much probing or the least pretentiousness, are good, 
too. It is an attractive book. 

“Miss Condon,’’ by Aline Bernstein (Heinemann; 7s. 6d.), attempts 
a higher level—beauty and passion, in a framework of refined taste. It 
is American, of the corset-and-carriage era—I failed to date it more 
accurately—when clothes were worth describing. And they are described, 
at great length. The little book is full of ‘‘ setting ’’—dress, houses, 
furniture, all infinitely choice. Miss Condon’s father was a great portrait- 
painter, and she has married a friend of his, an impresario, old enough 
to be her father himself. However, he is devoted and his taste is 
impeccable ; he dresses every morning with the concentration of a Beethoven 
engaged upon the Ninth Symphony. Jennie admires and likes him, is 
very grateful to him, leads a social life and thinks herself happy. But 
in point of fact she is love-starved. And one day, alone at Portofino, 
where she has somehow registered as ‘‘ Miss Condon,” by chance she 
lights on a young American dressed with simple artistry and beautifully 
made. He has also, in New England, a lovely house. Of course, all that 
is too much for her. He is a solemn young man, fierce on social problems 
and exceedingly puritanical, and in order not to shock him, she gets 
entangled far beyond common sense. Promptly afterwards she runs 
away and starts wasting with guilt and misery. There is supposed 
to be a problem for her; there is none really, since Zachary will 
have to find out some time and that will settle it. No deceiving 
scarlet women for Zachary. 


mechanical means. In 1844 the first industrial electric machine for electro- i a I ea 
plating was built by Woolrich, of Birmingham. In 1850 Professor Nollet, jJo.ues yor USE WITH HIS MAGNETO- It is an accomplished story in its way, though there is certainly not much 
of Brussels, made a much more powerful machine which, in 1857, formed xrectric macuine in wuich tHE Of it. But I found the taste a great barrier. If Zachary had been 

. : ‘ Lone , . A i current to ADJUSTMENT DEPENDED ON WINDLASS a plain you lw i o 
the basis of a machine built by Holmes for supplying continuous Pr one ekg eo P young man, or even dressed sloppily, it would have been so 
much easier to condone his priggishness and Jennie’s infatuation. 


a carbon arc. The Board of Trinity House instructed Professor Faraday spi ata te gic ys il 
to report on the invention of Mr. Holmes with a view to adapting it to 
lighthouses. His report was favourable, and two larger machines 
were put in hand for use at the South Foreland Light. On 
December 8, 1858, these machines were put into commission. 

The Holmes machine illustrated on this page was built for 
the Soutar Point light in 1867, and is very similar to the earlier 
machines installed at South Foreland. Ninety-six coils were 
arranged around the rims of six wheels, all on the same shaft, 
which rotated between the poles of fifty-six compound perma- 
nent magnets in seven rows. The generator was driven at 
400 revolutions per minute by an Allen steam-engine of five 
horse-power. The generator alone weighed three tons, but on 
test at Blackwall it was estimated that it was able to maintain 
an are lamp giving a mean light of 1520 candle-power, which 
may be compared with the trifling brilliance obtainable from 
the devices that preceded it. 

The arc lamps devised by Holmes, a model of 1862 being 
illustrated, were also interesting. As the carbons were consumed 
they had to be fed together again at a speed commensurate with 
the rate of consumption. This rapprochement was a most 
important matter, requiring quite a modicum of skill on the part 
of the lighthouse attendants. These were drawn from the ranks 
of superannuated sailors whose service had mostly been in sail, 
and they were not easily made familiar with mechanisms of great 
complexity. Holmes therefore made all his adjustments depend 
on windlass and pulley devices that came quite naturally to 
these men. The development of the lighthouse in the past 
ninety years, with electric filament lamps, incandescent 
mineral oil burners, dioptric lanterns, and so on, has been by no 
means stationary, but the sudden jump from a feeble 
inconstant glow to a thousand or more candle-power was not 


SEEN SERVICE IN SAIL WITH THE NAVY. 





But for those who like refinement and costume, and very grand theatrical 
parties with a minute description of the table, it is all right. 

“Kate Hardy,’’ by D. E. Stevenson (Collins; 8s. 6d.), 
is not so cluttered with accessories, but has almost as little 
story. Kate—the Kenneth Hardy of the “ Slade Books ’— 
has made enough by her pen to buy the Dower House at Old 
Quinings, an unspoilt country place. She has never lived in 
the country, but has longed to; “ life in town is so artificial.” 
While Kate herself is thoroughly fresh and natural, and tends 
to sit on the floor—to the deep, admiring wonder of Richard 
Morven. He is the Squire, erect and personable, slightly 
old-fashioned, and separated from his half-American wife, 
Then there is Mrs. Stack at the South Lodge, and Major 
Stack, her son, who works for the local carpenter. And the 
wicked old gnome Abijah, and Kate’s Scots bodyguard, and 
the female relatives who are daughters of the horse-leech. 
(I liked them best.) The problem is, will Kate marry 
Richard in spite of his insufficient resemblance to Drake, 
or Stephen Slade, her own hero? It is all quite fresh, 
naive and pleasing. 

No one will expect naiveté from ‘‘ Death and the Maiden,’’ 
by Gladys Mitchell (Michael Joseph ; gs. 6d.). I myself have 
never much idea what Mrs. Bradley is getting at, or even 
afterwards, what she has got at, and this time, possibly, less 
than ever. But she is always an enthralling spectacle, and 
this time more than usual, perhaps. 

Little Mr. Tidson, after a lifetime of bananas in Teneriffe, 
has returned to London with his lovely, green-haired Greek 
wife, and planted himself on old Miss Carmody, a quite distant 
relative. Greatly to the discontent of Connie, her niece and 
ward. They all transfer themselves to Winchester, because 
Mr. Tidson has heard of a naiad there. While he fishes the 


only spectacular but also timely. Seaborne trade increased yyy neyice WHICH RAISED THE POWER OF OUR COASTAL LIGHTS FROM ; 
environs for water-nymphs, a little boy is found drowned. 


rapidly in the nineteenth century, and the effects of the 


A FEEBLE, INCONSTANT GLOW TO A THOUSAND OR MORE CANDLE-POWER : 
HOLMES’S MAGNETO-ELECTRIC MACHINE FOR SUPPLYING ARC-LAMP And that is only the beginning. Mrs. Bradley, called into 


industrial revolution were to increase the demands for new CURRENT — S$ INSTALLE re TAR INT LIGHTHOUSE 
’ WHICH WA A D sou PO! G A . 
consultation, reports the naiad-hunter sane, but finds the 


markets and new sources of material. The temerity of the 


whole thing worth watching—and Connie almost queerer than 


early mariners who set out, even on a coast-hugging, storm- On December 8, 1858, two magneto-electric machines were ready 
dodging trip,’has to be admired, while the anxiety of the deep-sea to supply arc-lamp current at the South Foreland Light. The candle- the suspected lunatic. These intuitions, as I said, are beyond 
power produced by lighthouse lamps was thereby stepped-up from me; but Mr. Tidson is nicely sinister, the landscape lovely, 


sailor endeavouring to make a landfall in rough weather by the 

ras - . ae . low beam of a thousand ndle-power. In 1967 F : : 
recognition of the light of a single candle burning in some beacon . ey t= ee eee Prat morn ding ~ wet Else, Mrs. Bradley’s guard of young women bracingly active, and 
tower almost defies the imagination. W. O'Dea, B.Sc. Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the Science Museum. the whole story full of a macabre liveliness. K. Joun. 
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THE SHOCK OF A HOLLOW-NOSED BULLET, REVEALED BY THE CAMERA. 
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THE BEGINNING OF AN EXPERIMENT TO DETERMINE A BULLET’S EFFECT: A ‘22-IN. THE SECOND STAGE IN THE TEST: THE BULLET HAS JUST PASSED THROUGH, 
HOLLOW-NOSED, LONG RIFLE BULLET ABOUT TO ENTER A BLOCK OF GELATINE. OF GELATINE, AND THE BLOCK HAS BEGUN TO MUSHROOM IN ALL DIRECTIONS. 
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and : 
use ‘ THE THIRD STAGE OF THE TEST: THE MAXIMUM EXPANSION AND DISTORTION OF THE OBJECT STRUCK OCCURS A RELATIVELY CONSIDERABLE TIME AFTER THE BULLET’S PASSING. 
. A GELATINE BLOCK WAS CHOSEN FOR THE TESTS AS CLOSELY APPROXIMATING TO ANIMAL TISSUE IN ITS REACTIONS. 


The high-speed camera's power of solving strange problems is interestingly shown to animal tissue. The solid-nosed bullet pagsed relatively smoothly through, with an 
in these photographs taken in the ballistics laboratory of the Western Cartridge exit aperture only slightly larger than that of entry. The effect of the hollow-nosed 
han Company at East Alton, Illinois, U.S.A. The experiments were conducted to deter- bullet, as our pictures show, is widely different. The block of gelatine starts to 
mine the different effects of solid and hollow-nosed bullets. The materials used were mushroom within half an inch after the point of entry, is greatly distorted while 
a ‘22-in. rifle, a camera with shutter speeds up to three-millionths of a second and the bullet is passing through, and reaches its maximum distortion after the bullet 
and a block of gelatine. This last was chosen as most closely approximating in texture has passed out, while the exit aperture is enlarged and torn. 
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WHY PICTURES ARE CLEANED: NATIONAL GALLERY PRACTICE DISPLAYED. 


a8 “ Bok 


A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF HOW MODERN CLEANING CAN REMOVE THE DISFIGURING VEILS OF DIRT AND DISCOLOURED VARNISH FROM AN OLD PAINTING: BEFORE- (LEFT) AND 
AFTER-CLEANING (RIGHT) STATES OF A DETAIL FROM FILIPPINO LIPPI’S ‘‘WORSHIP OF THE GOLDEN CALF ’’—FROM THE NATIONAL GALLERY'S “CLEANED PICTURES” EXHIBITION. 


HOW CLEANING CAN REMOVE LATER ADDITIONS AND REVEAL THE MASTER’S ORIGINAL WORK: BEFORE- (LEFT) AND AFTER-CLEANING (RIGHT) STATES OF A DETAIL FROM RUBENS' 
“JUDGMENT OF PARIS,"’ IN WHICH TREES ADDED BY A LATER HAND AND IN A DIFFERENT TECHNIQUE HAVE BEEN REMOVED, WITH A CONSEQUENT LIGHTENING OF THE PICTURE. 


In our last issue we gave an article by Mr. Philip Hendy, Director of the National numerous photographs and records of before-, during- and after-cleaning states, 
Gallery, on “Science and Picture-cleaning “ and a number of photographs of and a special section of seven introductory pictures, some of which illustrate the 
the apparatus used by the National Gallery for diagnosis and cleaning. The history of cleaning and the arguments for it, while four of them are shown in 
National Gallery's record and policy in this always-controversial subject of the a partially-cleaned state—a method which displays in the most vivid manner possible 
cleaning of Old Master paintings is, however, best displayed in the exhibition which | just what time, dirt, restorers, tinted and discoloured varnish can do to an artist's 
opened in the Gallery on October 9. This exhibition includes virtually all the intentions. The Rubens and Filippino Lippi details reproduced on this page are 
pictures in the collection which have been cleaned in the years 1936-47, with extreme examples of, respectively, man’s and time's ‘ improvements." 
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WHERE PARTIAL CLEANING HAS REVEALED SUBTLE MODELLING 
DARKENED VARNISH: CUYP’S ‘“‘ PORTRAIT OF A MAN” IN THE 
EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


OBJECT LESSONS : RUBENS’ 


ONE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY'S MOST LIVELY 


LAYERS 
PICTURES 
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“THE HORRORS OF WAR,” 
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GALLERY OBJECT LESSONS IN THE ART OF PICTURE-CLEANING. 


AN EXHIBIT WHICH DESTROYS THE ARGUMENT THAT TIME ALSO IS A GREAT PAINTER 
(SEE TEXT BELOW): THE PARTIALLY CLEANED FLEMISH SCHOOL ‘“‘ PORTRAIT OF A 
LADY,” ONCE ATTRIBUTED TO VAN DYCK. 


WITH TWO LARGE AREAS (TOP LEFT AND BOTTOM RIGHT) CLEANED 


TO SHOW THE TRUE TONE VALUE AND BRILLIANCE OF DETAIL WHICH PIGMENTED VARNISH ELSEWHERE CONCEALS. 


In the current National Gallery exhibition of pictures cleaned during the years 1936-47 
(referred to on the opposite page) perhaps the most interesting exhibits are those pictures 
which are shown in a partially cleaned condition that reveals instantly, even to the 
uninitiated eye, exactly how much difference cleaning makes. The most obvious effect 
of darkened and, in some cases, intentionally tinted varnishes is to distort the colour 
balance of pictures by enhancing the yellows and “‘killing’’ the blues. This effect can 
naturally not be shown in the monochrome of a photographic reproduction, but the way 


in which detail and brilliance and subtlety of modelling can be lost until revealed by 
cleaning is clearly shown in the Rubens and Cuyp reproduced above. The Flemish 
School portrait proves a different point. Many of the opponents of cleaning have argued 
that Time also is a great painter, and that picture-cleaners remove in a few days effects 
which only centuries can produce. In this portrait the cleaned panel (left centre) is clear 
for all to see. But another panel (on the right of the picture) was also cleaned and 
covered again indistinguishably with the ‘ patina of the ages "’ in little more than one hour 
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JUST WILLIAM. 

IS MAJESTY’S, Tree’s fine and Protean theatre, which has staged in its day every- 

thing between “ Julius Casar ” and “ Follow the Girls,’’ between Flecker’s “‘ Hassan "’ 

and Asche’s “ Chu-Chin-Chow,” is returning to Shakespeare for a brief season, with Stratford’s 

own company—straight from the Memorial Theatre on Avon’s bank. This is a cunning 

disposition of Shakespearean forces: until the Old Vic company reopens at the New in 

November, Stratford-on-Thames will gallantly bear the classic burden. Incidentally, the 

West End here welcomes back one of the major figures of the English stage. Sir Barry 
Jackson, Director of the Stratford players, has been too long away from London. 

The plays chosen for His Majesty’s, ““ Romeo 
and Juliet,” “‘ Twelfth Night,” and ‘ Richard 
the Second,” will show the Stratford company 
at this season’s meridian, though I regret the 
absence of “ Pericles, Prince of Tyre.” Nugent 
Monck’s production of “ Pericles,” alert and 
vigorous, has more than a rarity value: the 
few performances by the Avon have proved 
that life gldws surprisingly in the strange piece 
which was a Jacobean best-seller and earned 
the envious gibes of Ben Jonson. The play is 
not so much constructed as rammed and 
jammed together. Pericles makes devious 
progress around the Levant and across the 
years, but during the journey we light upon 
much of worth, especially in the character of 
the lost child, Marina. She is, so to speak, the 
star to this oddly wandering bark, and 
at Stratford she was played with proper 
simplicity by Daphne Slater, dew-bright against 
Mitylene’s world of horror. 

None can ever accuse Nugent Monck (of all 
people) of permitting a Shakespearean revival 
to crawl. He managed to compress his 
** Pericles ” within an hour and forty minutes. 





not, I think, have cut so severely: in perfor- 
mance, as we saw on the Regent’s Park turf 
in 1939—I recall clearly the Antiochus of Wilfrid 


first act, skimble-skamble stuff to read, has the 
right fantastic blazon for a fantastic play. But 
we should be thankful for what we have had; and the latest 
“ Pericles,” with its gravely romantic performance by Paul Scofield 
(an actor of the richest promise), and much swift and eager acting 
in the lesser parts, has been a judicious restoration : one, certainly, 
that has effaced at last the memory of that dire revival of 1900, 
with more of John Coleman in it than Shakespeare. 

London is now seeing in the history (the lyric tragedy) of ‘* Richard 
the Second ” the best all-round production of the Stratford season ; 
in “Romeo and Juliet” the most provocative ; and in ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night ” a revival, touched with the gentle melancholy of “* Youth’s 
a stuff will not endure,” that does much honour to Walter Hudd— 
producer also of “ Richard.” It is odd how Shakespearean revivals 
run in batches. We may not have, say, a “ King John” for years ; 
then, of a sudden, the “ Johns” multiply. Do an “ Othello,” and 
at once another will follow. So the tale goes. This year, after a 
long break, we have had two productions of “ Richard the Second ”’ 
in the West End: one with Alec Guinness’s performance, resting 
more upon intellect than on the music of the word; and now a 
second, with Robert Harris’s Richard, which has managed to take 
a steady course between cold cerebration and the poet-king of the 
Montague-Benson-Gielgud reading who is both the slave and lord of 
sorrow. Robert Harris had an uncommonly happy Stratford Festival. 
He repeated a nobly-spoken Faustus, and his Prospero—this year 
aided by the silver vision of Joy Parker’s Ariel—had grown in stature, 

** Twelfth Night " does not depend upon sudden quirks and twists 
of fashion. The Illyrians are always somewhere in the lists, with 


contemplation making a rare turkey-cock of Malvolio, Viola-Cesario “HOW IS’T WITH AGED GAUNT?": THE KING 











“NO PAINS, SIR, I TAKE PLEASURE IN SINGING”: 


season of the Shakespeare Memorial atre 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF STANLEY AND ENIM. 

HE story of Stanley and Livingstone is universally known. The story of Stanley 
and Enim is largely forgotten. Yet the expedition which Stanley led to rescue the 
German doctor who called himself Enim Pasha and was Governor of Equatoria makes no 
less thrilling reading than that which discovered Livingstone in the heart of Africa. ‘ The 
Remarkable Expedition,’’ by Olivia Manning (Heinemann ; 15s.), gives a graphic account, 
based on both old and new material, of events which stirred Victorian England and 
divided the civilised world into two camps. Enim was a strange character whom General 
Gordon called to Lado in the Province of the Equator to take the place of an Egyptian 
doctor. From that beginning he rose to become 
Surgeon-General to the Forces and, eventually, 
Governor. He had not been long in office before 
the Mahdi declared open revolt in Kordofan, 
and set all that part of Africa ablaze. In time 
Enim was cut off by the Mahdists, plans for 
rescue were mooted, and at last Stanley was 
chosen to lead an expedition. Miss Manning 
throws a searching light on the character of 
the famous Welsh-American and his command 
of what was described as “‘ in some respects the 
most remarkable expedition that ever entered 
Africa.” It was a terrible journey they made, 
rendered all the more so by discord between 
Stanley and his British officers. There is also 
conflict with Enim and his counsellor, the 
Italian Casati, and finally the Anglo-German 
rivalry for colonial possessions. Altogether the 
story is one long chapter of clashing tempera- 
ments in a wilderness of jungle, of disease, 

and of treacherous tribesmen. 

More jungle pictures, more suffering, more 
clear portraiture go to the making of a book 
with a very different background. ‘‘ White 
Coolie,’’ by Ronald Hastain (Hodder and 
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; ORSINO (MICHAEL GOLDEN), VIOLA (BEATRIX LEHMANN) P 
It was a defiant use of the knife, and he need AND FESTE (DUDLEY JONES) (L. TO R.). A ROOM IN = DUKE’s ss IN THE SHAKESPEARE Stoughton ; ros. 6d.), is, on the surface, a war 
MEMORIAL THEATRE COMPANY'S PRODUCTION OF “ TWELFTH NIGHT ” aT HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Sir Barry Jackson selected “ Twelfth Night,” “ Richard II.” and “ Romeo and Juliet ” for the London at Singapore and made to slave for the Japanese 
. Company at His Majesty's Theatre because these on the Bangkok-Moulmein railroad, in Siam 
A . Angi plays resulted in more people being turned away at the Stratford-on-Avon box-office than any others P REED ne ES Big 
Walter and the Cleon of Cecil Ramage—that in the répertoire. The season opened with “ Richard II.” on October 2. The décor of “ Twelfth Night” @ndin Japan. But it risesabove that limitation. 

is by Riette Sturge-Moore; and Walter Hudd, who plays Malvolio, is the producer. 


book : the personal record of a man captured 


It does, of course, tell of the brutality of the 
Japanese, of the sufferings of the prison camps, 
the forced labour, and the hell-ship Asaka Maru, of starvation, disease 
aud death. In addition to all this, however, it has much of the 
attractiveness of a book of travel, for Sergeant-Major Hastain, despite 
sickness and suffering, found wonder and beauty in his surroundings. 
He can write: ‘‘ Death, sickness, separation, the incessant rains, mud, 
floods, misery and hopelessness were now our enemies, and were fought 
with a tenacity that even outstripped the defence of Singapore. For 
the weight of every man was thrown fully into the struggle : and faith, 
will; character, and the tenets of our race were our arms and our 
ammunition.” And he can paint this picture : ‘‘ As soon as the village 
was astir the yellow-robed Buddhist priests would leave their house, 
and in single file, preceded by one of the novices carrying a large bowl, 
would go from house to house begging for their breakfast. Gifts of 
rice and fish and vegetables were willingly placed in the bowl. No 
sign of acknowledgment, thanks or blessing was bestowed upon the 
donor. Whilst the boy held the bowl up for the receipt of the food 
the priest stood aside, unconcerned and aloof.” Hastain was rescued 
by MacArthur’s air force, and not the least interesting part of the 
book is the description of his liberation and its aftermath. 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield gives as the title of the second 
volume of his autobiography the solemn warning, “ It Might Happen 
Again ’’ (Heinemann ; 18s.). Dealing with the years between the two 
wars, during which he was, first, Controller of the Navy, then First 
Sea Lord, Defence Emissary to India, and finally Minister of Defence, 
the book covers a period in which the politicians and the Treasury 
“ trimmed ” the Senior Service severely. Just how menacing this was, 
right up to 1938, makes instructive, if grim, reading. Lord Chatfield 
strove valiantly to remedy the dangerous situation, and now says 





for ever on her mission between palace and palace, and Sir Toby, 
in his cakes-and-ale mood, finding new matter for a May morning. 
Already this year I have seen four productions—one at Stratford on 
the Birthday, where Walter Hudd, as we find now at His Majesty’s, 
stroked Malvolio along with the perceptive sympathy so typical of 
this actor; and another by Donald Wolfit who, with a diverting 
flourish, turned Malvolio into a fretful porpentine. Wolfit, in a last 
dumb-show—hardly permissible, I feel—showed us the 
steward restored to favour and receiving back his chain. 
There was a third “‘ Twelfth Night"’ in Regent’s Park 
where, for once, the romantics carried off the play from 
the farceuwrs, and a fourth at High Wycombe, where a 
new repertory team bravely ventured upon Shakespearean 
comedy. Shakespeare is a repertory dramatist this year. 
Bristol’s Old Vic, established in the glory of the Theatre 
Royal, is to do “ Othello.” At Birmingham where, last 
spring, in the company of M. Terzakis of the Greek 
National Theatre, I saw a stimulating modern-dress 
“Timon of Athens,”’ Willard Stoker has recently staged 
a “ King Lear” with designs in the manner of El Greco. 

But back to His Majesty's. The third play is ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,”” much discussed and, early in the season, much 
criticised. I feel that Peter Brook (for all the flaws in his 
treatment) has received insufficient credit for many felici- 
ties—for instance, the processional speaking of the first 
Chorus (the voice is that of John Harrison: note this 
young actor) ; the rapier-work to point the light-flickcring 
wit of the Veronese gallants ; the Queen Mab speech jetting 
off from Mercutio’s brain among the weird panoply of the 
masquers ; the isolation of the lovers for their first rapt 
meeting ; the restoration of the curious little Musicians’ 


scene—while Julict lies, seemingly dead, above—and so “TRUE, I TALK OF DREAMS...” : MERCUTIO (PAUL SCOFIELD) AND ROMEO 
through a long catalogue. Brook goes his own way: any- (LAURENCE PAYNE; }{RIGHT, KNEELING) AND THE MASQUERS 
AND JULIET,” AT HIS MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 


thing he does will stir the mind, and here, at least, critics 
of his “* Romeo " agree, whether they applaud him or write 


able effort not long ago on the small stage of the Boltons. 


With the B.B.C.’s chronicle-week, a stage historical cycle in prospect, the Old Vic’s 
“Taming of the Shrew" in November, and Michael Redgrave’s ‘“* Macbeth” due in 
December, it looks as though Shakespeareans are having the right sort of season. William 
Ivor Brown held the other day that Shakespeare is fortunate 
indeed to have even his weakest plays revived and seriously considered, That is so; 
but once collectors have started to collect they will not be at peace until they have 


remains the Conqueror. 


found the last of their prizes. 


(ROBERT HARRIS; RIGHT) VISITS THE DYING JOHN 

OF GAUNT (JOHN RUDDOCK), THE DUKE OF YORK 

(DOUGLAS SEALE; LEFT). “RICHARD U.”” AT HIS 
MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 


“ Richard I1."’ was one of this year’s great successes 

at Stratford-on-Avon, and in Mr. Trewin’s article on 

this page he refers to it as their best all-round 

production. Walter Hudd is the producer, and the 
décor is by Hal Burton. 





J. C. Trewin. 


that only by education of public and Parliament alike will defence 
expenditure cease to be unpopular. But it is asking a lot to expect 
a certain type of politician to fall in with his demand that defence 
be taken out of party politics. He also urges that the annual Defence 
Estimates be presented to Parliament in a combined form, so that 
the cause of rivalry between the Services may be removed. There 
is not a chapter in this book which does not emphasise 
the implication of its title. 

Lord Elton is a deep thinker. His latest book, ‘‘ Such 
Is the Kingdom ’’ (Collins; 6s.), is a blend of auto- 
biography, essay and sermon. Among other things it 
reveals him as a whole-hearted admirer of Wordsworth, 
whom he describes as “‘ our greatest poet save one.” He 
believes that there is a mystery and a significance peculiar 
to childhood and lacking in any other region of the past ; 
that the qualities of sainthood are the qualities of child- 
hood retained, or recaptured, after a struggle with the 
temptations of an adult environment of which the child 
knows nothing ; and that humility, the basic quality of 
child and saint alike, seems to be essential both to the 
great artist and to those who have most lastingly benefited 
mankind. To follow such beliefs through the Wordsworthian 
Ode and other poetry, the New Testament and the lives 
of saints and heroes—Francis of Assisi and Horatio Nelson 
come together here—makes pleasant reading at Lord 
Elton’s hands, for he brings the personal element into 
all he writes. 

Not so much lack of humility as clumsy thinking is 
put forward by Dr. Harold Dearden as the cause of most 
of the evils from which we are now suffering. In “ Creation’s 
Heir ’’ (Melrose ; 128. 6d.) he seeks to show how erratic and 
“romeo inefficient the human mind can be. So far, he says, our 

philosophy has brought us little more than ceaseless unrest, 


“Romeo and Juliet," produced by twenty-three-year-old Peter Brook, with a a di r ideal « a tec . . a : y 

; s - i Romeo and Juliet of twenty-six and nineteen respectively in Laurence Payne and a dingy ideal and a technique of living which does not pay. 
their notices on asbestos. Many Londoners will be gladto Daphne Slater, roused much discussion when given at Stratford-on-Avon. It was 
compare the Stratford “* Romeo” with John Wyse’sredoubt- due at His Majesty’s on Monday, October 6. 


Do you believe that fright can turn your hair white in 


(Photographs by Angus McBean.) a night, that red infuriates a bull, that fish is good for the 


brain, that hair on the chest indicates physical strength, 


that lightning never strikes twice in the same place, that wolves run in packs, and that the 
Arctic is a land of eternal snow? If you do, Bergen Evans is ready to show you how 
foolish you are. He is a debunker of “ preposterous errors and legends,” and whether he 
be universally right or partly liable himself to debunking, his book, “ The Natural History 
of Nonsense ’’ (Michael Joseph; 12s. 6d.), is decidedly good reading. You will never 
know how many beliefs and assertions you have accepted without question until you 
allow Mr. Evans to show you the error of your ways, r 


W. R. CaLverr. 
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** Yes, | noticed that Raymond 
Mays mode a point of the 
tyres in his articleon the Mark 
Vi Bentley in the *Motor' ** 


INDIA TYRES ARE FITTED TO BENTLEY CARS 
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Central Library, Manchester 


MANCHESTER. The Romans named it Mancunium — 
the Doomsday Book calls it Mamecester. Between whiles 
it suffered a lot from the Danes. But by the 13th 
century it was a promising spot for making textiles. In 
Elizabeth’s reign ‘“‘it surpassed neighbouring towns in 
elegance.’’ An 18th century visitor describes it as ‘‘the 
busiest village in England.’’ The visitor today finds 
Manchester far from humdrum, and at the Austin Reed 
shop in St. Ann’s Square he will always find a 
friendly welcome. 


There are Austin Reed shops in Manchester, London, Bath, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Coventry, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Harrogate, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Oxford, Plymouth, Sheffield and Southampton. 
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THERE ARE SIX 


FOUR SQUARE 


TOBACCOS 
-EACH A BALANCED BLEND 
OF VINTAGE LEAF 


The tobacco illustrated is Four Square 
‘ Red’, called by connoisseurs the finest 
virginia in the world. It is a medium 
strength broken flake, very cool, and burns 
very slowly both in and out of doors. 
Ask for ‘ Four Square Red’. 4/3d. oz. 
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VISITORS TO BRITAIN 


Britain requiring a Rover car for use 

during their stay, and for subsequent 
export, Rover Dealers overseas have made 
arrangements with the Company to give 
early delivery in this country from their 
export quota. Particulars can be obtained 
from the Head Offices of The Rover Co. 
Ltd., or their London Showrooms. 


F:: the convenience of Visitors to 











ROVE R One of Beilain's <ine Cars 
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The Rover Co. Ltd., Solihull, Birmingham; and Devonshire House, London 
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“ A piece of cheese,” the Walrus said, | rf 
“ Is really all we need. | 

With Crawford’s crisp Cream Crackers, morro eS 
It’s very nice indeed ! ” 

“ Don’t talk so much,” the Carpenter said, | ——- iid 
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“ Let’s sit down and feed! ” 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES 


WINCETTES- DRESSGoops ‘© 
SHIRTINGS- FURNISHINGS  @. 
UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. ‘ii 








World famous for its cool, 
slow-burning sweetness, it 
gives the fullest pleasure 
in every fill. 
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MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
25/3 per bottle. 
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DRESS COACH BY 
THRUPP & MABERLY 


LONDON 
1700-1947 
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\ The “WANDALITE” adjustable table lamp 

+ \ combines complete sdtaneaiey with sheer 

; beauty of proportion and design and_ graces 
\\ any room of the home. 

\ There are no unsightly exposed springs 

\ or dust-collecting levers: fully-compensated 


balancing mechanism is neatly concealed, yet 
a finger-touch puts the ‘WANDALITE’” just 
where you need it. From _ high-class stores 
and electrical dealers 


WANDALITE 


—Vdjus table Fable Lamp 
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CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) LTD-ACE WORKS COVENTRY. 
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It’s tie OL ALITY 
DESIGN © VALUE 


that counts ! 
4vatlable at most wood toy hop 
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It’s easy to drive safely in a Daimler 


The secret of safe fast driving is to drive at ease—your mind clear, your body relaxed, 
your temper unruffled. The secret of that is to drive with Daimler Fluid Trans- 
mission. For with Fluid Transmission there are no jerks or jars to drain your 


nervous energy—there is no conventional clutch or gearbox. You drive a Daimler { - { 
with your mind rather than your muscles. whether you are creeping through heavy 


. z ; : ; ; ‘ Phe tleet of Daimler cars ordered by 

traffic or are flinging the rapid miles behind you to the soft hum of the eager, the South African Government for 

the use of Their Majesties completed 

a total of nearly 80,000 miles, much 

: . - ~ . . a . oO i ild and diffi tco oO 

obedient Daimler engine. A Daimler gives you handiness without effort, power wd: oben < ovata he Seal 
: ¢ 1€ entire satisiaction o1 1¢e OVA 
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without fussiness, fast travel without heroics ! Party neers 


Drive at ease and you drive in safety 
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